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INTRODUCTION 


. . . the other harmony of prose. 

Dryden. 

Before beginning an enquiry into the nature of English 
prose style there are two very general questions which 
the reader might ask and which I must answer : what, 
in the abstract, is meant by Prose ? and, what, in the 
abstract, is meant by Style r * In the abstract ’ — that 
is to say, a priori , without the prejudice of particular 
examples, and as a preliminary to a more minute 
analysis. 

There are two ways of distinguishing Prose from 
Poetry. One is merely external or mechanical : it 
defines Poetry as a mode of expression which is strictly 
related to a regular measure or metre ; Prose as a mode 
of expression which avoids regularity of measure and 
seeks the utmost variety of rhythm. But as to the 
poetic half of this distinction it is obvious that it only 
accounts for Verse, and ever)* reader knows that Verse 
is not necessarily Poetry — that Verse , indeed, is merely 
an outward form which may, or may not, be inspired 
with poetic feeling. Verse, therefore, is not an essen- 
tial thing *, it is merely a species of rhythm, and, in the 
abstract, a static, academic * norm No such * norm ’ 
is ever postulated for Prose ; there is therefore no 
exact opposition between Prose and Verse, Wc are 

lx 
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compelled to take into account the more essential sense 
of the word Poetry. 

I wish to state here most dogmatically (leaving to 
another occasion a more detailed defence of this dogma), 
that the distinction between Poetry and Prose is not and 
never can be a formal one. No minute analysis and 
definition of ‘ feet no classification of metre, no theory 
of cadence or quantity, has ever resolved the multiple 
rhythms of Poetry and the multiple rhythms of Prose 
into two distinct and separable camps. The most that 
can be said is that Prose never assumes a regular, even 
beat, but this is a negative criterion of no practical 
value. That there is a surface distinction between 
Poetry and Prose must, I think, be admitted ; but it is 
like the surface distinction between sea and land — one 
is liquid and wavy, the other solid and indented ; but 
why distinguish the surfaces of things when the things 
themselves are so palpably different ? 

The distinction between Poetry and Prose is a 
material distinction ; that is to say, since we are dealing 
with mental things, it is a psychological distinction. 
Poetry is the expression of one form of mental activity, 
Prose the expression of another form. 

✓ Poetry is creative expression ; Prose is constructive 
expression. That, in a sentence, is the real distinction 
— a distinction which will become clearer as we 
proceed. 

By creative 1 mean original. In Poetry the words 
' are born or re-born in the act of thinking. The words 
are, in Bergsonian phraseology, a becoming ; they 
develop in the mind pari passu with the development of v 
the thought. There is no time interval between the 
words and the thought. The thought is the word and 
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the word is thought, and both the thought and the 
, word are Poetry . 1 

* Constructive ’ implies ready-made materials ; words 
stacked round the builder, ready for use. Prose is a 

^/structure of ready-made words. Its ‘ creative ’ function 

is confined to plan and elevation — functions these, too, of 
Poetry, but in Poetry subsidiary to the creative function. 

Does it follow that Poetry is solely an affair of words ? 
Yes : an affair of words conditioned by the emotion 
they express. An affair of one word, like Shakespeare’s 
‘ incarnadine or of two or three words, like ‘ shady 
sadness ' incense-breathing Morn ‘ a peak in Darien 
* soft Lydian airs ’, * Mount Abora ‘ star-inwrought ’, 
or of all the words necessary for a thought like the 
Divine Comedy. 

Prose, too, is an affair of words, but not of words in 
. themselves, but only of words as so much dead material 
given life, which life is rhythm. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, we now see that Poetry may inhere in a single 
word, in a single syllabic, and may therefore in an ex- 
treme case be without rhythm •, Prose, however, docs 
not exist except in the phrase, and the phrase always 
has rhythm of some kind. 

* Compare generally the idea* of Leone Vivante on this subject, in his 
works Intelligente in Exfrtstion (Eng. trar.s. 1915) and Notes or. the Originality 
of Thought (Eng. traits. 1917) 5 cote particularly this paragraph from the 
first-named work : 

‘ In prose the period is more sub'ect to rules, whether in the collocation of 
words, in the structure of the phrase, or in the use of words ; i.e. it is subject 
to conventional usage. Uncommon words can hardly be introduced ; it 
teem* wayward and arbitrary to use them, and in general we cannot depart 
from common usage — while* in poetry a like “ transgression ”, a like inver- 
sion or the uncommon use of a word pit-tes, as such, unobserved. And this 
« dye to the boldness vt hich words have in poetry — because their meaning is 
entirely present, their every reason or value is present and active in them, 
in every moment of expression ; and because, on the other hand, the very 
material, ss it were, oil* forth activity to form itreif according to all its 
Btrirak values and forms and, being one with activity, it itself concept.* 
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This distinction between Poetry and Prose may seem 
a subtle matter; it may seem to be one difficult of 
application. It may be asked : how are we to recognize 
originality when we see it ? I frankly resort to a 
personal doctrine. Observation convinces me that 
in Poetry, as in every other art, the people who 
recognize the art are few, and that these few recognize 
it instinctively. Just as the ear in some natural and 
innate way reacts to melody, and the eye to colour, so 
the intelligence reacts to poetry. I do not profess to 
explain these instinctive reactions ; they are probably 
constitutional, but I see no reason to suppose that 
because words, rather than musical scales, are the 
medium of normal communication between men, that 
therefore the art of words,, whether poetry or prose, 

* is in any degree made more accessible to ordinary men 
than the art of music. 1 All art is difficult, remote, 
subtle ; and though in the process of catharsis it may 
act as a release for emotions that are common to all 
men, yet in this process art is to many of us an unknown 
quantity. That is why the artist among us is so dan- 
gerous ; he is always playing with social dynamite and 
is therefore banished from any ideal Republic. Only 
realistic philosophers, such as Aristotle, see that he has 
his uses. 

The answer to the first question therefore is : that 
the difference between Poetry and Prose is a qualita- 
tive difference that has its effects in expression, but that 
these effects cannot be measured quantitatively, but 
only by the exercise of an instinctive judgment. 

The second question is simpler. To define 
the varieties of English prose style is the pur- 
pose of the chapters that follow. But is there 
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an abstract entity, an absolute or c pure ’ prose style, 
to which all styles approximate, or against which all 
styles are judged ? I think there probably is, but it 
follows from my definition of prose that such a style 
can never be exactly defined. But there are many 
negative restrictions — such as the one I have mentioned, 
that the rhythm of prose is never regular, and such as 
the rules against archaisms, metaphor, affectation, 
sentimentality, confusion, and inappropriate accent — 
and if all these restrictions are borne in mind at one and 
the same time we do arrive at a negative definition of 
perfection. But it remains a negative definition, with 
all the defects and uncertainties consequent on such 
definitions. Nevertheless, we can ask ourselves, if 
only for amusement, which among our prose writers 
come nearest to this indefinite ideal. We perceive 
immediately that of very few authors can it be said that 
they had no insidious faults. Take this test only : of 
how many writers, in the search for an appropriate and 
representative passage, could we trust to the offering of 
any page we opened at ? Obviously, only of the con- 
sistently good and the consistently bad. But which 
writer can we claim to be consistently himself and con- 
sistently good ? I have had some experience in the 
‘ dipping audit ’ which 1 have applied to English prose 
writers during the preparation of this work, and only 
, about three or four names occur to me as possible. 
There is Berkeley, there is Swift, there is Sterne, there 
is Southey, and, if modern examples must be quoted, 
there is W. H. Hudson and Mr. Bernard Shaw, let 
in Berkeley 1 know there arc terrible wastes, as in the 
Querist and in Sin's (where, too, there arc the greatest 
delights) * in Swift there are occasional lapses, due to 
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anger or weariness ; in Sterne the conversational ease 
is, after all, an instrument of limited range (it avoids 
what it cannot compass) •, in Southey there are forlorn 
failures of interest — an objection 1 would also hold 
against W. H. Hudson and Mr. Shaw. Swift is the 
only one of these prose writers in whom we may con- 
fidently expect no organic and inevitable lapses. The 
prose style of Swift is unique, an irrefrangible 
\instrument of clear, animated, animating and effective 
thought. English prose has perhaps attained here 
and there a nobler profundity, and here and there a 
subtler complexity ; but never has it maintained such 
a constant level of inspired expression. 

The continued vitality of Swift’s style is a great 
consolation to the theorist. It is true that this vitality is 
maintained largely in the nursery, but there is comfort 
in that thought too ; the unsophisticated child is often a 
touchstone for falsity of any kind. Nor need we be 
dismayed by the fact that Swift shares his popularity' 
with Bunyan and Defoe ; the same qualities contribute 
-to the same result. And yet the honest critic must 
recognize that in all these cases there is the added 
element of interest. v - It is curiosity 7 that takes the average 
’ reader to a book ; it is interest that sustains the effort 
of reading. A book is a mirror which the weak-kneed ‘ 
and nose-led part of humanity pick up in order to see 
their own reflections ; the stalwarts only read when 
they are tired or sick, and so for the moment reduced 
to the commoner level. Looking into a book, the 
common reader expects to find other people, other 
environments, imaginary events ; but always he is 
among these others, one of them, sharing their adven- 
tures. Does he stop to consider the style in which 
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the book is written ? Does he realise that there 
is such a thing as style ? Is he aware of the hopes and 
fears of that unknown entity, the author ? These 
are rhetorical questions, and need no answer. The 
common reader is a passive recipient of pleasures for 
which he pays a fair market price, when other pleasures 
are exhausted. It is not for the critic to adopt a lofty 
attitude about such a state. The question of values 
must be left to the moralist •, and otherwise there .is 
only literature, which is also the satisfaction of some 
form of appetite. 

This book is therefore not concerned with the 
criticism of literature, which would involve not only 
style, but also this element of interest. It is not 
primarily concerned with the reader’s point of view, 
but with the writer’s. I take the need for self- 
expression as granted, and seek only to formulate the 
means. In the historical fate of that expression I am 
only concerned to find a confirmation of my diagnosis. 

I have been greatly guided by the classics of my 
subject, Aristotle’s Rhetoric and his Poetics ; and to 
two modern works of reference, Sir Henry Craik’s 
English Prose Selections and Mr. H. W. Fowler’s 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage, I have frequently 
had recourse, and freely acknowledge my indebtedness 
to their useful and suggestive pages. I also desire to 
express my gratitude to all those publishers who have 
concurred so readily in my making quotations, some- 
times extensive, from -works still copyright. Where 
such quotations occur, the name of the publisher is 
always given in a footnote. 


The art of writing prose ,nay be studied from two points 

°lZ W - Th 'fi r « °f these is concerned with the 

Comp™ ““ ° lall Z ua g' and may properly be called 
Composition ; the second or subjective use of language 

Rhetoric^ Bv ' T *'™ T d may P ro P er b he called 
iterative ft / ^ thc , art °f com posttion alone a certain 

only for it y ‘ t^ atta!ned ’ which " remarkable 
speech ■ h d aV °! dance °f the Walls of common 

P , but for a positive style it is necessary to infuse 

t'thZTfr IZt. Pm '" a ' 
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WORDS 

Words arc the units of composition, and the art of 
Prose must begin with a close attention to their quality. 
It may be said that most bad styles arc to be traced to a 
neglect of this consideration ; and certainly if style is 
reduced in the last analysis to a selective instinct, this 
instinct manifests itself most obviously in the use of 
words. 

Words may be treated under various heads, but the 
first consideration must be given to their Quality. 

The quality of a word is determined mainly by its 
vocal sounds, that is, the collocation of its vowels and 
consonants. 

In Prose the primary function of the sound of the 
isolated word is its expressiveness. It must mean the 
thing it stands for, not only in the logical sense of 
accurately corresponding to the intention of the writer 
but also in the visual sense of conjuring up a reflection 
of the thing in its completcst reality. The simplest 
type of such expressive words are those which still 
retain in their sound some echo of a sound associated 
with the thing they connote : for example, murmur, 
ihttttr, cutkw, grunt, bits. Such words are called 
csfRi-tyfoV, from the Greek words meaning * name- 
making'; and originate in the direct imitation of 
natural sounds, and of the sounds associated with 
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things. But it would be rash to ascribe any particular 
virtue to such words on the assumption that they are 
ot a remote origin and primitive vigour ; rather, they 
seem to be comparatively late developments in language, 
due to a desire to add vitality to expression ; that is to 
say they are elements of style rather than of speech . 1 ■ 
n extreme example of the use of onomatopoeic 

as ‘ r rV S M Und m - thC fourteenth ^ntury poem known 
as I he Harmonious Blacksmiths ’ : 

Swarte smekyd smethes smateryd wyth smoke 
Dryve me to deth wyth den o?here dyntes 

Wnt knT ° n nyghte , S r herd men "ever, 

S r mc t si,?. 1 5“ . • 

Th« ss ; s r “t “S r llyn 

Lus ! bus l las 1 d? ° n a f el y d stok ke, 

Tik ! tak ! hicTt?l f n V 0V : chi th a treble ; 

Lus ! bus ! las l’ dasV t ?¥ t . ! { )' k ! tak J 

Alle clothe-mervs Orvct k ^ 1 thel Ic dyn, 

May no man for bret?^ 6111 gyve sonve ■’ 

° n n ^ ht h - hys rest. 

1 ‘ Though some " ^ Ar,mdel ' 2 9 2 ’ f- 71 b. 

U P t he S e™li > est > Kcem- 0,d a great ma i orit y are not; 
many of them brf'™ En .Z tis, ‘ Dictionary I hm^i? 316 ° f a 6 ood, y number of 
some not even tha"^ reCent ’ not°more f becn |Viic k by the fact of so 
may be ascrihea . T ° s °me extent ti ,„' C tban a Pew centuries old, and 

wit ^ our modern Hterar eCRCral character of th^oW , appearance in writing 
more true to llfn • e ? tln ' e > which is less r „ " c ? d literature as contrasted 
° 1,fc ln «• infinite varie v and eDUOna! ’ fre er in many ways, 

5 and mor c true, too, to the spoken 
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A simpler example, showing the inventive occasion of 
such words, may be quoted from White’s Selborne : 

The voice of the goose is trumpet-like, and clanking. 

The marked use of onomatopoeic words is not 
generally possible, for they stand only for a limited 
group of direct sense perceptions, and do not reflect all 
the varieties of thought and feeling involved in even the 
simplest forms of expression. Yet the appropriate use 
of such a word will waken up from drowsiness the whole 
of a sentence, as in this example : 

But little do men perceive what Solitude is, and how far it , 
extendeth. For a crowd is not company, and faces arc but a 
gallery of pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal where there is 
no love. 

Francis Bacon: Of Friendship. 

Far more important are those words, of which there 
arc many thousands, which, while not formed from the 
sounds associated with the object named, yet by some 
subtle combination of vowel and consonant suggest by 
a seeming appropriateness the quality or kind of the 
object named . 1 This is perhaps the most important 
aspect of the problem of style as determined by the 
choice of words ; for a good writer does not select 
his words by virtue of any pedantic leaning to this 
or that theory of their origin and proper use (as to 

Jancuafie of every day. ... In at! languages the creation and tn - of echoic 
and rytubtilic word? ».«■;«» to have been on the increase in fcbwricat timet. 

If to thin we add the selective preecs* through which words which have only 
srfor.d'iriiy acquired ryrrdvdtc-'ii value survive at the tvM ttf Je<> adequate 
cxprevdonV, or lot adequate firm* of the tatne wordt, and nil-irquctitiy jjive 
riie l« a lieu t of derivative', then « >ay that Jangusqrv in coune «?/ 

tittle richer ttr-d richer in ryistssltc iverdt.’ — Jcjp crier. L-rc~u.:^f 

p;>. 4tn-tt. 

i * There it no denyir.e , , . that there* are v.-erdi wb'rh refer! 5ri*ttr>ct:v,:h 
to he adequate :■> hjW the Meat they »Utu! far, and ivhert the soar: Jr <*> 
wideh att* felt tit lie in ’ire or less ir.tv.nprueus with their tipitiLmtia.';.' — 
jevpcrtct u vt.ci:, p. jn?. 
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whether, for example, they are of Latin or of Anglo- 
Saxon derivation), but within the limits of accepted 
meaning, is solely governed by the due measure of 
expressiveness implied in the syllables of a particular 
word. 

-/This symbolism of sounds, the suggestive power of various 
combinations of vowels and consonants, has never been verv 
carefuHy studied but certain associations of suggestions may be 
briefly stated. It is obvious for instance, that long vowels 
suggest a slower movement than the shorter vowels, and that 
vowels which we pronounce by opening the mouth convey the 
idea of more massive objects ; while those which are formed bj 
nearly closing the lips suggest more cliohr ™ > 

slender objects. ... Thif mov : em , e nts or more 

direct imitation of natural sounds bur Z.° Wer ls . c ue P art ty to 

of the vocal organs^ and their analnirv moverncnts 

wish to describe. ® with the movements we 

Logan Pearsall Smith, The English Language, 
pp. 102-3 and 104.1 

We can perhaps make these distinctions more actual 
There are at least three groups TflW ' CtUai l 

subtlety : & P j differing m degree of 

( 1 ) Mere onomatopoeia • hiss , 

bubble, etc. 1 * ht rr, cluc h clap, 

(2) Movement of li DS , 

the action *««> Jo simulate ' 

f nil, S g “to ; ; ound ; 

fiddle, s, 

(.3) bounds not imitative hot « 

equivalents) : s r ltte ]. . Uggcstlve (musical 

The jz 

the second group are a degrTemT Those of 

1 Home University Library (Th rC ^ ^ ^ CXam P le > 
^ (Thornton Buttenvorth). 
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blare and flare, where the opening consonants compel 
the lips to make movements suggestive of the actions 
implied. Blare is comparable with blast and bleat : 
the bl suggests forceful lipwork. Flare recalls flame 
and flicker : the fl suggests the gapping action of tongues 
of flame. The vowels in all cases give the onomato- 
poeic sound. The third group is still subtler : the 
sound is not imitative, but analogous, or emotionally 
evocative ; the movement merely appropriate. 

The selection of the appropriate word from this 
point of view is a question of individual sensibility, and 
such sensibility, assuming that we are not born with it, 
is only to be acquired by attentive reading. To quote 
such words in a list would be an endless task : death, 
flood , roof, torment , creep , ruin, horror , deluge, pomp, 
tinsel, weep, dark, maid, are a few that I find on a single 
page of Holy Dying. But even among these few we 
discover two synonyms, flood and deluge, and the just 
and appropriate use of either in the context would be 
a matter of nice discernment. * The horror of an 
universal deluge ’ is right ; and * being like the poor 
sinners at Noah's flood' is right — the one, I think, 
because the epithet ' universal ’ requires a bed of soft 
sound on which to fall, and the other because the open 
sounds of ' Noah's ’ require a bank of firmness to 
contain them. But rhythm is also a determining factor 
in the selection of these and of all other words ; and 
for this reason it is difficult to discern the exact quality 
of words in isolation. But, consider the following 
passage : 


Take away Inn the pomp* of dcatlu the d spines 
bugbears, the UMm-I, and the actings hy candle-light, 
an-J fantastic ceremonies, the minstrels and the noise- 


and solemn 
and proper 
rn.ixcr.c, the 
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women and the weepers, the swoonings and the shriekings, the 
the A lc . pj 1 } sicrrans, the dark room and the ministers, 
the kindred and the watchers ; and then to die is easy, ready 
and quitted from its troublesome circumstances. It is the same 
servant^ 1 la ^ a s *' c Pkerd suffered yesterday, or a maid- 

verv nLhT d ^ 5 thc samc timc in which J mi d '<b in that 

mam , ft, aT dlC with }’ ou > ^me wise men, and 

it 'f irl 1C T Sd ° m ° f the first wil1 "« q^t him, and 
the folly of the latter does not make him unable to die. 

Jeremy Taylor: The Rule and Exercises of 
Holy Dying, cli. iii. sec. 7, 4. 

H ere the particular beauty of the style is achieved, 
on j y t e use of many expressive words like 
pmp bugbear, tinsel, candle-light, fantastic, but also by 
, , afS , a ln S _ ln the first sentence of many elaborate 
simnle S S ° U T W ° rds ’ and the suddcn contrast of 
H?e the°Zb nP CC W ° rdS " the second sentence. 
£ effect toTh - 1S J Ppr °P! iate •» but it is subsidiary in 

T^rot™ 8 *L%iT m,a H' vords - 

*eir vocal quality, singTy t m l ' “ 1° 

Alliteration and Euphony. nL Z “ “ 

ticular word will depend on v H h ° 1Ce ° f a par_ 
letter or sound as its'neighbours. ^ 

men, weary of iSmlty *5 sun-setting j the herds- 

•mountain air; and then to th ’ g u* y fresllness of this purest 
the common fi re . T hc C . heerful s °"g and the 

be S "Z°d f jeb a d Hke a I r ° m that solemn 

wilderness. ^ ayS deadI y downed in 'the slL^f T™" W ‘° 

c bun ot the summer 

Charles M. Doughty T , . 

But th c!l - i.’p ” l ylrahw Descrta, 

tJut the use of alliterate J 3 3 ' 

- a ton and euphony will be analysed 

1 Jonathan Cape. 3 
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more carefully when we come to discuss the Sentence 
(Chapter IV), Here we merely note that the word is 
not selected in perfect liberty, but is governed by the 
pattern of sound of which it is but a single member. 

After sound, the quality of words is most determined 
by their associations . By their continued use in a 
certain connection words acquire an emotional sur- 
charge of connotation which it is difficult to avoid In 
contexts 'where the simple use is intended. Such 
words are usually descriptive of events or situations 
which give rise to an excess of emotion or enthusiasm. 
By their continued association with these excesses, the 
words are in danger of meaning the excessive state and 
not the original content, which was determined by an 
objective and dispassionate use. Love, death , soul , god, 
heart , poetic, little , sweet, quaint, passionate, mystic, magic, 
are all words which must be approached warily, if a 
vulgar or sentimental use of them is to be avoided. 
The words * love ’ and ‘ heart ’ in a passage like the 
following arc not used with any definite connotation, 
but as hypnotic syllables which have only to be used 
* lavishly ’ enough to evoke vague romantic sentiments 
in the minds for which they are designed : 

On a morning like this, with a world full of flowers and 
singing birds, and a heart full of love (and yet, by a unioue 
paradox, hungry as ever for the love, of a flip of a bay with nig 
black eyes and crow-black blackness of hair anti skilful hands 
and a heart overflowing with tenderness, a heart that had given 
love lavishly as it had received it) Amaryllis stood studying the 
situation. She did not exactly tee how she. could be surfeited 
with love and hungry for love at the same time. She only knew 
that site was. For one minute she could not think of a thing 
mote to do for the little house of John Guido, . , . 

Grss Strat to x-Po F.T t.t? , The Magic G \ardtn} 

* lumluv.vv- 
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The surcharge of such words is not always base, 
here are words that have a magic ring of circumstance 
which no use can soil, as honour , glory, courage , victory. 

he difficulty in the use of these words is that they 
require a certain elevation of thought to give them their 
appropriate setting ; and to attempt this elevation 

v n out the right equipment of mind and emotion is to 
risk bathos. 


Apart from their sound and association, the choice 
o words is mainly governed by their currency. The 
c o a anguage is never constant, and almost even 7 
) ear words lose their life, and new words are born. To 

I '™ 6 SC SUbtle chan S es ^ the growth of a 

peculiar^ T ^ neSt sensi bility, and is perhaps 

to The difficult for those who confine themselves 

wri inVe g ° f J ckssical m °dels. The vitality of 
conteLnrr eS r nd V n SOme inexorab,e way to its 

srsrr* a u s nourished not - the 

takes an accentTfTeaC" Th^hT"^ 

certain facSomtesfof d™ f m ' SUS! ‘S e is due ,0 a 
antiquarianisms like £ T f m<, " strous 

tmh„ce, , s :„ h< divm > *»»», maugre. 

These are easily avoid eH i’ ^ ^ at>h wot ’ hetoken - 
sensibility, but other Words ofTT leaSt 
to pedantic opinions whl,K f the Same < TP e are due 
openly defended • their con s c i°usly held and 

currency but bv ^ 1S ^ eterm ^ed not by their 

for mofWary Lt jr, h historica ' bi - This 
obsolete or newly coined ™ S "’ 1 t0 ^ substitution of 
‘y corned words of Saxon derivation for 



current words of Latin or Greek derivation. Foreword 
(or preface is the typical example ; but there are many 
others, of which comely, folk, happenings , befall , clad , are 
examples in common use. There is also a false idea of 
simplicity involved ; the old Saxon words are so sturdy 
and uncouth, the new Latin words so sophisticated and 
elegant 1 An extreme predilection of this sort leads to 
what is known as ‘ Wardour Street ’ English, of which 
this is perhaps a fair example : 

The day after, by the rede of the shepherd-folk, they turned 
up into the hills again, for they had no wish to raise the country 
against them ; and to say sooth. Sir Godrick was somewhat 
pensive that he found enmity so far off his own land. So they 
rode the hills for five days, falling in with few folk, and going 
slowly because of the rough ways. Thereafter they needed 
victual, and had been fain of better lodging might they get it ; 
and whereas they saw a fair plain well budded and tilled, with 
good roads through the same, and knew that this was the nigbest 
way to the Wood Masterlcss, they turned down thither at all 
adventure, and found no evil haps there, but that the folk were 
well enough pleased to make their market of the riders, and had 
neither fear of them nor harboured enmity against them. Thus 
then they rode for two days, and at the end of the second day 
entered a good chcaping-town, unfenccd save by timber pales. 
There they abode a whole day, yet warily, since, though there 
were no waged men-at-arms in the stead, there went about many 
stout carles, who all bore long whittles, and looked as if their 
bills and bows had riot been far to seek. But no strife betid. 

Wiu.iam Morkis, The Sundering Fk:d} 


But this Anglo-Saxon proclivity is not the only type 
of such error. There is an opposite tendency which 
takes the form of a Laiinizaticn of language, and of this 
style Johnson is perhaps the most outstanding example 
in our literature. Because our native language is 
barbarous in its origins it is felt that wherever possible 
a Latin word should be substituted fora Saxon one, and 
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so we get commencement instead of beginning , and 
termination instead of end. This tendency, which is 
arge y due to the influence of reading Latin authors, is 
not merely a question of words, but also of the period or 
cadence of the sentence, and in this light will be referred 
0 ln apter IV. Of Gal!icis?ns and the introduction 
Ot current foreign words generally it is perhaps not 
necessary to say much : they are universally recognized 

knn ° taSte ’ es P ec5all y if they presuppose the 
tnow edge °f a foreign language. A few foreign 

a r e : ’ SUC aS ' c ^ e ’ ^ ave no English equivalent and 
are desi^El 6 ^ rf 6 ’ a ° d <dlere ma y others which 
generalL^ f CXCe P t in technical works it will 

lated forpi - T Un P oss ihle to avoid them. Trans- 

furiously tTthfok^ ** i!^? t0 . the CyCS ’’ ‘ ^ ive 
or vulvar in ff ’ usually facetious in intention 

I shall eCt ’.: nd Sh0uId therefore be avoided. 

mined by theiHndiVd" . quallt y of words as deter- 
study. It is rn 1 U j hlStor y> f° r this is a separate 

formation (philology^oVvTthth^' 11 °r igin a ” d 

(semantics') "Rut' a . “ lr vane ties of meaning 
certain ancient origin of 

quality. Ox wn /f r °? le earin g on their expressive 
and thunder are exa'm^i 66 ’ ax ^ e ’ n *gkt, star, snow, wind 
ascribe their ^3“ ° fs ^ ^ords, but rather than 
Perhaps be more exactuT 5 ^ - their , antlc l ui ty it would 
expressiveness Th * CX f ain their survival by their 
af ter all, i n their vocal* nn 47 inheres ’ throu gh all and 
had better be guided k, ‘ ?f >ro P^ late ness, and the writer 

hy the romance of word ^ °^ c °f Poetic thought than 
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To use words with a too conscious knowledge of the 
time or the occasion of their origination is in bad taste ; 
it is to use them in a sense that is not the currency of 
the writer’s own time. It is a fault most often found in 
writers who affect a period, such as the eighteenth 
century, and varies from the occasional use of an affected 
word or phrase to a persistent and irritating allusive- 
ness. 

The use of affected words is generally associated with 
an affected personality. The style is ‘ coloured ’ by 
the particular affectation — for example, high falutin’ 
(bombast), pomposity, slang, jargon, euphuism ; but 
these are questions which will be more properly dis- 
cussed under the heading of Rhetoric. Not so obvious 
arc polite words — words which by a large volume of 
sound or syllables convey a false sense of superiority, as, 
for example, public convenience. An old servant, on the 
occasion of his retirement from service, was shown the 
inscription which his colleagues proposed to have 
engraved on a piece of silver they were giving him 
as a memento ; he asked that the word * presented ’ 
might be substituted for ‘ given since he thought 
it more appropriate to the occasion. But though 


polite 

words arc to be avoided 

in a 

pure style, yet a 

••and" 

h suspect. II.R.l are all the more beautiful a 

!td 

dear to lit heesute wc 

J.i'.my that they belon;: to the innerincut core 

rtf our rsce-experirr.ee, arid are 

living sound?, conveyed to us by the uninterrup! 

:«! 

speech of cctm’.lew 

};fMe.r;st 

isms — ancient veto--*. ceboinp faintly 

UXfl of 1 

the 

■ iilraee and darkrte ft 

that lie 

far beyfitsd the d.vnrr. of history.*- 

— I.opi: 

n 

Peamll Smith, Tie.* 

/'cr’i'iA 

pp. Thb- p 


fr< 

is ir, cteebrr.t work 

on the 

p.hiietc-plra! quality of weird"-, it at: 


t;:v 

n of the senttmtswi 

i 

nduccJI l v ar, antiquarian nttarktu- 

:.V.i IP 

V. 

trdi. To xi'-e rrr.-.it 

V-rcaior 

• * v -f ll-.th fiTibrr ihx ;r dirti'i 

■, mrrr.t tr.rir.iep, it 

J> fore 

j;t* the cleir exprerdt of Lvn p 


A 

:i tru* exprerdrs i» 

st vr.us 

trout. Style it- jp.citir t ity. 
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aV ° ldanCe ° f them ma ^ r esulf-in nothing but 

. }* wi ° be , s ? en tha t ^ is difficult to judge words in 
isoation i : their use is in association, and then it will 
e found that the unit of judgment or appeal is some- 
thing more complex. 

Momaigne U . bS i Afinlpparel if; fCW - P ara S ra Ph s was. well expressed by 
himself in some particular and fin ^"i Pusillanimity for one to mark 
speech, for one to^huntafefnew^hrf 3 S ° likewise in «™»on 

proccedeth from a scholastic an/fvu- u J? < ; custome d quaint words, 
other than are spoken in th e hall C ^ amblti ° n - Let «« «*e none 
Imtitutim an d Education cf ChiU™, of Paris ' Vfthe 



CHAPTER II 


EPITHETS 

A noun substantive stands in an undivided empire of 
meaning, but it is an empire whose boundaries are 
undefined. Hardly a sentence passes but it is necessary 
to delimit or extend the meaning of a noun ; and this 
we do by linking to it an epithet, that is, an adjectival 
word or phrase : a man , many men , a good man , a black 
man , arc simple illustrations of various degrees of 
definition. 

Man is no doubt' an abstraction, built up of many 
particular events and acts of perception ; but there is a 
limitation in this very abstraction ; a vague but ready 
image is present in the mind, ready to be particularized 
by some concrete epithet. To say a man is merely to 
conjure up our own private idea of the typical man, 
perhaps a man in a black coat, striped trousers and a 
bowler hat, or perhaps the ideal athlete of Greek 
sculpture, or anything between these two extremes. 
To add an epithet implying an abstract quality like 
goodness scarcely makes any difference to our image ; 
and this is the simple reason why such epithets are to be 
suspected of redundancy. To add a numerical epithet 
like many cither multiplies the image in its indefinite- 
ness, or creates another indefinite image of quantity, 
that is, many men is equivalent to a crcrad. But. to add 
an epithet of Quality is to progress from the abstract 
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and therefore vague entity of substance to the definite 
entity of a sense perception. And since this is a progress 
from vagueness to vividness, it suggests that clear 
definition is an elementary need in prose style. But 
not all substantives are vague ; and of epithets, not all 
that are appropriate are necessary. Indeed, we shall 
consider epithets under these two heads: namely, 
their Necessity and their Appropriateness. 

A loose orotundity leads to the insertion of unneces- 
sary attributes. It might seem to a novice that to 
introduce as many words as have a bearing on the 
subject must necessarily enlighten it. But meaning is 
an arrow that reaches its mark when least encumbered 
with feathers.. A man crossed the street is a definite 
atement, vivid enough. To say a man in black crossed 
the busy street is to lose a certain immediateness of effect ; 
Ot unless the ton, ex' of the statement requires a man 
'.'T, “ d a bu V ' Sf«t, definitely for the further- 
dela^H T ra " Ve ’ * h ' n thc “"‘lerstandmg is merely 
A'? 1^, f of these attributes to 

tet r; ; T or mc ” ire ° fte " “°"8 h *» 

deserted street ■ ^ S V a man :H cartel crossed the 

Phr e T l mdeed t0 add to «>e vividness of the 
F desert’ed . „ M eSCe P t!o ” al epithets, • scarlet ■ and 
the context, b ' Used unless demanded by 

redmdtT ° f “”'“ ss »ty epithet is not so much 

quality which ca'nn™ fa'i'riy b 1 "“"'T'”’ f ° 3 thin ® * 

carelessly, or merely for th b f° n | ,° that thm &> elther 
of a word. Surf/ e sake of the empty resonance 

personifications of SplthetS are generally either loose , 

lapsed metaphors nammate ° bjeCtS ’ or dead ™ col- 
nietaphors-m any case, unintended metaphors. 
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‘ The wrathful sea ’, ‘ the sleeping ocean ‘ the slum- 
berous roll of the silent swell ', * unconscious humour 
‘ beautiful craft are examples of this very prevalent 
form of inexactitude. The following verse shows a 
more sustained example : 

My window, growing weary of the white 
Of Winter’s onslaughts, now rejoices in 
The slow soft pulse of Spring that beats itself 
Against the panes in cloudy tints of green. 

L. G. Barnard, The Century Magazine, 
March, 1927. 

If such epithets still retain the force of metaphors 
they may be justified ; but more often they are the 
slipshod attributes of things not definitely seen, of 
vague imaginings and confused thoughts. 

The general rule is : to omit all epithets that may be 
.^assumed, and to admit only those which definitely 
{further action, interest or meaning. 

The bad effect of unnecessary epithets can only be 
adequately illustrated by giving a passage of prose, 
and then repeating it. with the unnecessary epithets 
omitted. 

Shining serenely as some immeasurable mirror beneath the 
smiling face of heaven, the solitary ocean lay in un rippled 
silence. It was in those placid latitudes south of the Hue in 
the Pacific, where weeks, aye months, often pass without the 
marginless blue level being ruffled by any wandering keel. 
Here, in almost perfect security from molestation by wan, the 
innumerable denizens of the deep pursue their never-ending 
warfare, doubtless enjoying to the full the brimming cup of ii?c, 
without a weary moment, and with no dreary anticipation* of an 
unwanted old aye. 
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mollu sc s, hideous of mien and insatiable of maw, that, like 
tTJ °. f a d | sca scd mind, lurked far below the sunshine. 
wf e ;° ■ 0tlS1Sted of scven cows an(1 one mighty bull, who 
m - a PP carancc > fo . r mstead of being in colour the 
wifli m s =P Ia common to his kind, he was curiously mottled 
head uJV ltC> ma , kln S tkc immense oblong cube of his 
Evefiil ic i ' a a , . weat | 1ci ;* worn monolith of Siena marble, 
folds of hie l ra ' 31a " khahf, he lolled supine upon the glittering 

form wi Jh a ^ thC r ,C0 T in S ^dets dressing his vast 
nnif H ff g ent lcst touch, and murmuring softly as by their 

Eby. eff the} ' r0Cked him in A}'thm S with their melodic 

Frank T. Bullen, A Sack of Shakings , pp. I-2. 1 

If we analyze this passage we shall find many super- 
fluous epithets or phrases ; for example : 

serenely as is duplicated by placid 
sailing is perhaps permissible, but facetious 

t XV d mP ^ thC f ° ll0win g sentence 

: "°l hing iS l0St sa yi"g simply 
ferfta simrit, ’ “ Sh ° rtCr ’ than ’* 

poeSS ’ by man ’ 

never-ending-, inex-art . a \ , 

and even imolierl’’ ° • therefore unnecessary, 
doubtless . CU p r ,.* n VJIt ^ oui a weary moment 

Szr if ~ 

A '““ * 'f’ulTTjjy fj bs o c ° f mry momcnK 

meaning ’ U,!e ° a y expresses tlie 

Calm ‘ alrea dy implied 


1 Collins. 
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corn-pact : a troop implies compactness 
inscrutable : to whom ? Not to the whales, and there 
is no one else on the scene 
abundant : perhaps permissible, but not strictly 
necessary 

hideous . . . maw : a cliche phrase destroying the 
effect of the following simile 
supine : a whale cannot loll in any other position 
welcoming : this is objectionable as a ludicrous per- 
sonification of inanimate forces, but it is also to 
some extent duplicated by caressing 
softly : implied in murmuring , but perhaps permissible 
in the sense of sweetly 
melodic : implied in lullaby . 


There are other stylistic defects in this passage, par- 
ticularly an almost constant use of cliches , and, indeed, 
the whole passage is one distended cliche. But 
neglecting these, and omitting only the redundant 
epithets in the above list, with a few consequent 
modifications of syntax, the passage then gains greatly 
, in force, directness and expressiveness. 

Shining like some immeasurable mirror beneath the Face of 
heaven, the ocean lav in silence. It was in those placid latitudes 
south of the line in the Pacific, where months often pass without 
the blue level being milled by any wandering keel. Here, 
almost secure from molestation, the innumerable inhabitants of 
the sea pursue their warfare without a weary moment and 
with no anticipations of an unwanted old age. 

One dav the surface of that bright sea was broken hr the 
sudden upheaval of a troop of sperm whales from the depths 
wherein they had hern roaming and recruiting their gigantic 
energies upon the molluscs that, like creations of a diseased mind, 
lurked far below the sunshine. The school consisted of seven 


cows and one mighty bull, who was unitjuc in anjsearanc 
instead of being in colour the unrelieved sepia common 
kind, he was cm needy mottled creamy white, mskir 


e, for 
to hU 
tg the 
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monolith CU ^° Pf his head l°°k like a weather-worn 

E ? SL : ful as ai 'y Arabian khalif he 
his vast form t * Cnn ^ C s obbls coucb j the wavelets caressing 

Fifty words have been saved, but nothing essential 

‘ art! T - fr ° m thC meanin g> whilst the force and 
activity of the writing is all the greater for the lifting 
of this unnecessary burden of epithets. 

/•nice h f ecessit y of epithets can be determined by a 
emnlov f ment ’ - t0 USC thcm a PP ro trialely is to 

hem is m ° r , e . lnStmCtivC facu]t >'- ^ simple cases 
H C 18 no choice: the meaning to be expressed 
demands one epithet and no other. & But in othe^cases 

QfSrti* mUSt bC S ° Ught t0 CXprCSS a subtlet >’ 

To cxnrrs g, fh C ° nVCy * P art5cular degree of feeling. 

stood upon the mountain tons . VIew tbe sb 'P 5 and the nymphs 
Hling « , he O ' ”** > r ° U,h of' A 
angels to have looked down^m th f inpre reason suppose the good 
not out of curiosity, as idle sDcctar' ' S of ^ ,oah ’ s; and that 

concern for its safetv and dp?; t0fS ’ but Wltb a passionate 
was no less than a Xfo IJS*' A sW P> whose cargo 

.u- pes of a H Posterity and if this Vi d at tbc f° rtun cs and 

thing we know had 7 been notwt pcnsbed ’ thc earth for any- 
MAn heap of rubbish? from ^ m‘ a deSCrt > a great ruin/a 

Bnt death and hell, the gram and d ? UgC - t0 the confIa g rat >°n. 

ifoh m 7, CntCrtain oursd ves with tfo rUCt '°^ have thcir bou nds. 

of the deluge, and of the broTfk consid eration of the face 
scheme, with the floating ark. and fo ““7“ carth > in this 
Thomas Bur/ e * V;V an S els - 

In a passage like this * Earth ' 

the various uses of epith^^T ^ 0 C,earl y Titrated 
e pithe ts . The gQlden fleece , s a 
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necessary and exact epithet, for it distinguishes • one 
particular fleece in history. Noble youth, good angels, 
idle spectators, whole world, great ruin, floating ark, 
guardian angels : these are all appropriate adjectives, 
and exact ; they are not so strictly necessary. But ‘ a 
■passionate concern ’, ‘ a dead heap of rubbish ’, ‘ the 
broken and drowned earth ’ — in these phrases the epithets 
are used not only appropriately, but also happily, since 
they strike us with a pleasant freshness and contribute 
largely to the animation of this particular style. 
f) The free use of epithets is a characteristic of a mature 
.■’literature, of highly developed civilizations and analy- 
tical minds. Apart from the considerations of neces- 
sity and appropriateness which have been illustrated, 
there is a problem which arises when epithets, justified 
in themselves by the nicety of judgment or subtlety of 
analysis, threaten merely by their frequency and aggre- 
gation to obscure the clarity of substantives, the speed 
of narrative, the flow of speech. If the two passages 
that follow are compared, and their general qualities 
placed in contrast, it will be difficult not to ascribe 
vitality to the first and enervation to the second ; and 
historically these passages represent the full range of 
the development of English style. 

(i) And on the morn they returned again to their ship, and 
sailed a long time in the sea after, ere they could find any land, 
till at last by the purveyance of God, they saw far from them a 
fid! fair island, full of green pasture, wherein were the whitest 
and greatest sheep that ever they saw. For every sheep was as 
great as an ox, and soon after came to them a goodly old man, 
which welcomed them am! made them good cheer, and said : 
This is the island of sheep, and here is never cold weather, but 
ever summer, and that e.v.ionh the sheep to Fa vs great and 
white*, they eat of the best strays and herbs that is anywhere. 
And then tins nun tosh, his leave of them and bade them sail 
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forth right east, and within short time by God’s grace, they should 
Eastertide' * ? ^ Paradise > wherein they should keep their 

And then they sailed forth, and came soon after to that land, 
°v ltt C 7^5 1 ln some places, and in some places were 
fhrm f r C ^’,i bUt T j \ C ast thc y wcnt u P° n an island weening to 

fresT their din y ^ ? nd made *5«? n a Arc for to 

when the f nCr ’ Prand ° n abode still in the ship, and 

island ben , , " aS 10t and meat nigh sodden, then this 

anon tolTn 'aT? ? he c rcof tbc monks "«c and fled 

veiled core e f ?u e C tbe ^ re and meat Ecltind them, and mar- 
and said that it u ° moun °' And S. Brandon comforted them 
night and dav to 7 nar P cd Jnsconye, which labouretli 

may not 7JT h ‘ S ta ‘ ,n hi * mouth > b “t for greatness he 
ere thev saw amt anon they sailed west three days and nights 
soon after as Cod and ’ ' vh ® re fo re thc 7 were right heavy, but 
herbs and t^e? d K r \. thc) ; Saw a fair island full of flowers, 
anon ’they went onTand the )' tbanlced God of his good grace, and 
they found a full fair wolf" 7^° bad 6 one l° n g in this 
toil.., and* “ v % l°°* * Mr rree full of 
on the tree that unnethe-r? i V b j and the y sat so thick 
number of t£ ™ d , trec mi 6 ht bc se en. The 
a heavenly noise to hear^wh >3 f d 1 b | y i an 8 so merrily that it was 
his knees^nd wept for WaS rC S , B randon kneeled down on 

< ‘ CV °” tly “ 

Jon, a„d ho S"»°S c °L'i of 'v* from the troe “ S - Bran- 
like a fiddle, that him seemrd h 1 v. WII !P made a foil merry noise 
And then s! Brandon commld" 50 W™ a melody, 

why they sat so thick on the trp 6 *d 6 blrd to teB him tbe cause' 

the bird said : Sometime we were" ^ S -° “^7* “d then 

our master Lucifer foil down for PP r m beav . en > hut when 
fell with him for our offences sum! for bls high pride, we 
ie quality of the trespass and her- '^ ber and som e lower after 
therefore our Lord hatfs’et us Jl" ° U , r tres P^s is but little, 
A 7 7 d mirth after his pleasing W T ° f P ain ’ in fu H great 
world? 1 manner we can. The Sund ° s . erve him on this tree in 
vh l 7 occu P a ti°n, and therefore d 8 ^ of rest a« 

AndfP a T Sn ° w fG t toprafse our T o d da] [ ab We made as 
hen this bird said tnS p j or ^ ln *he hest wise we mav 

erea ter ’ ye shall see the'place th ?’ 3 j d * n tbe seventh 
Place that y e desire to come to, 
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and all these seven years ye shall keep your Easter here with us 
every year, and in the end of the seventh year ye shall come into 
the land of Behest. And this was on Easter day that the bird 
said these words to S. Brandon, and then this fowl flew again to 
his fellows that sat on the tree, and then all the birds began to sing 
evensong so merrily that it was a heavenly noise to hear. And 
after supper S. Brandon and his fellows went to bed and slept 
well, and on the morn they arose betimes, and then these birds 
began matins, prime, and hours, and all such service as Christian 
men use to sing. 

Caxton’s Golden Legend : ‘The Life ofS. Brandon’. 

(2) I have remarked how, in the process of our brain-building, 
as the house of thought in which we live gets itself together, like 
some airy bird’s-nest of floating thistle-down and chance straws, 
compact at last, little accidents have their consequence ; and 
thus it happened that, as he walked one evening, a garden gate, 
usually closed, stood open; and lo! within, a great red hawthorn 
in full flower, embossing heavily the bleached and twisted trunk 
and branches, so aged that there were but few green leaves 
thereon — a plumage of tender, crimson fire out of the heart of 
the dry wood. The perfume of the tree had now and again 
reached him, in the currents of the wind, over the wall, and he 
had wondered what might be behind it, and was now allowed 
to fill his arms with the flowers — flowers enough for all the old 
blue-china pots along the chimney-piece, making fete in the 
children’s room. Was it some periodic moment in the expansion 
of soul within him, or mere trick of heat in the heavily-laden 
summcr.air t But the bcautv of the thing struck home to him 
feverishly ; and in dreams alt night he loitered along a magic 
roadway of crimson flowers, which seemed to open mddiiy in 
thick, tresh masses about his feet, and fill softly all rise little 
hollows in the kinks on either side. Always afterwards, summer 
by summer, as the flowers came on, the blossom of the red 
hawthorn still scented to him absolutely the reddest of all things ; 
and the goodly crimson, still alive in the work of old Venetian 
masters or old Flemish tapestries, called out always from afar 
the recollection of the flame in those perishing little petals, as i; 
pulsed gradually out of them, kept long in the drawers of an old 
cabinet. Abo then, for the itrst time, he seemed to experience 
a passionateness in Ills relation to flair outward objects, an 
. inexplicable excitement in their presence, which disturbed him, 
and front which lie half longed to be free’. A touch, of regret 
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thc d rcd’flowc^nd ll ,i nig,,t W r“ h th - C rtm «nbercd presence of 
and the S f" thc ‘ r pcr J“™' n thc darkness about him; 
was he Snm.i nf ? d . ,v,ncd ’ Wltirc Session of them 
waSr ir^ 011 10 !lim > 8 row, * n S ever clearer, 

House* i TER> MlSCel,ane ° us Sadies, * The Child in the 


1 Macmillan. 



CHAPTER III 


METAPHOR AND OTHER FIGURES OF 
SPEECH 


We have seen thatwords used as epithets are words used 
to analyze a direct statement. We have in mind a com- 
plex image, and to express this image in its fullness we 
break it up into its constituent units : 

The hills stand snow-powdered, pale, bright. 

Carlyle. 


Metaphor is the opposite process : it is the synthesis of <" 
several units of. observation into one commanding! 
image; it is the expression of a complex idea, not by! 
analysis, nor by abstract statement, but by a sudden' 
perception of an objective relation. The complex idea : 
is translated into a concrete equivalent. 

The nature and importance of metaphors was clearly 
stated by Aristotle, in the Poetics (xxii. 1 6, 17): 


. . . much the most important point is to be able to use 
metaphors, for this is the one thing that cannot be learned 
from others; and it is also a mark of genius, since a good 
metaphor implies an intuitive perception of the similarity in 
dissimilar;. 1 


But in this passage Aristotle is writing of poetry. The 
ability to invent new metaphors is a sign of a poetic 
mind ; and the main use of metaphors is always 

1 ' 77>r nu c.{ poM'-ons rnmpii-v* :i tne-s r-f ibt fi~. rl:y 

c thf enivcrvi! i'c-i :W O'S-.st’r: re.trarsi <; * xwuiliy 

ct * ~vu J»V-!e 5c- ef tMi y-,!.'w.r e.C *Ef tu 

l~. S, H.'u ct.; or tOtfetd. e-J.'rh 
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poetical. To say that a metaphor ‘ is the result of the 
search for a precise epithet ’ * is misleading. The pre- 
cision sought for is one of equivalence, not of analytical 
escription. And as prose is essentially the art of 
analytical description, it would seem that metaphor is of 
10 particu ar relevance to it ; for poetry it is perhaps 
a more necessary mode of expression. 

nW t Sa ^ & enera N> r that the use of meta- 
£uT> S K ° bSC “ re * e “toe of prose, 

statement su sutut es- a poetic equivalence for a direct 
have hppn 1. ° r r ^ ason ma ny of our best writers 
< qq n C ar '” °[ tbls m °de of writing — as Swift. 

« Neve, T n T r ardS " meta P hor ’> said Mnson. 
wemavrea/f ** eXa gg erati °n, but it is true that 
imagery of anTkin'd PagCS without encountering 

embUdtr^ :;S. SUCh “ ™ “ th “ 

summer in those parts'" W l“ c .b was the beginning of 

spied a rock, within half a'r^M , er hemg very hazy, the seamen 
Wind was so strong, Jim v * S °( the ship ; but the 

immediately split Six *u ere ° nven directly upon it, and . 
let down the boa't into th-' CreW ’ I ofwh ? m I was one, having 
ship and the rock. We a s bift to get clear of the 

eagues, till we were able tn a!, ’ , n T com Putation, about three 
with labour while we were in°th n °i ° n S er j being already spent 
ourselves to the mercy of the w, S ”?'- We therefore trusted 

°at was overset by a sudde an ^ In about half an hour the 

became of my companions in fr ° m the north ' What 

caped on the rock, or were 1 r ^•° at ’ 113 well as of those who 
but conclude they were all In the vessel > 1 cannot tell ; 

fortune directed Le, and wi ^ own Part, I «wam as 

e . n * et m y legs drop and r i^r ^j )rwar( ^ by wind and tide, 
whhf m ° St , 8one > an d able to stn i f ed n ? bottom: but when I 
The H n r' ^ c P tb > and by this tirrP S,* 10 on S er > I found myself 
echvity W as so small that 1 ° storm was much abated. 

' i l P T ‘ mile beforc 1 

' T Problem of Style, p. 83. 
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got to the shore, which I conjectured was about eight o’ 
the evening. I then advanced forward near half a m< 
could not discover any sign of houses or inhabitants ; at 
was in so weak a condition that I did not observe them. : 
extremely tired, and with that, and the heat of the weather* 
about half a pint of brandy that I drank as I left the ship, I fc 
myself much inclined to sleep. I lay down on the grass, wh 
was very short and soft, where I slept sounder-, “ 
remember to have done in my life, and as I reckoi 
hours; for when I awaked it was just daylight, i 
rise, but was not able to stir : for as I happened to lie o. ?f " 

I found my arms and legs were strongly fastened on en- 
tile ground ; and my hair, which was long and thick, tic . 
in tiie same manner. I likewise felt several slender 1- 
across my body, from my armpits to my thighs. I could 
look upwards, the sun began to grow hot, and the light offei ; 
my eyes. I heard a confused noise about me, but in the posture 
I lay, could see nothing except the sky. In a little time I felt 
something alive moving on my left leg, which advancing gently 
forward, over my breast, came almost up to my chin ; when 
bending my eyes downward as much as I could, I perceived it to 
he a human creature not six inches high, with a bow and arrow 
in his hands, and a quiver at his back. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, pt. i. ch. i. 

In this passage there is not a single simile or meta- 
phor ; there is not even a direct comparison, sucli as 
we find later in the book. ‘ They climbed high trees 
as ninthly as a squirrel, for they had strong extended 
claws before and behind, terminating in sharp points, 
and hooked.’ But a direct or simple comparison, 
where the objects compared arc of a common nature, is 
not a figure of speech at all ; to climb high trees comes 
naturally to both Yahoos and squirrels. But if we say 
of a man, or a horse, that he climbed high trees as 
nimbly as a squirrel, then we compare the particular 
qualities of one object to the general qualities of another, 
and this constitutes a simile-. If we go a step further, 
and in a manner sdouijp the man and the squirrel, as in 
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‘ This man, the squirrel of his clan, climbed the high 
trees ’ — then we invent a metaphor. 

Simile and Metaphor differ only in degree of stylistic 
refinement. The Simile, in which a comparison is 
made directly between two objects, belongs to an earlier 
stage of literary expression : it is the deliberate elabora- 
tion of a correspondence, often pursued for its own 
sake. But a Metaphor is the swift illumination of an 
equivalence. Two images, or an idea and an image, 
stand equal and opposite ; clash together and respond 
significantly, surprising the reader with a sudden light. 

This light may either illuminate or decorate the 
sentence in which it is found; and perhaps we may 

T!? 3 int ° the and the 

wTr'l By d ° ln # S ° WC Can make more distinct the 

SAltTf ° f mCtaph0r t0 P rose siting; for 
-n • mds are a PP ro priate to poetry, only the 

“;r mctiphor wi “ be i/pu, 

.ion or decoration ' ither 

the action and are therefore T! merel) ' ,m P edc 
In exposition, whether oft-h^H” ^ dlScarded * 
the persuasive kind (see CT desC "P tlve kmd or of 
difficult to see any justifies' ^ apt , er VI1 )’ Jt is a g ain 

These are generally i t- ^ or decorative metaphors, 
poetic tendency of L U . C£d dther to d *P% the 

out of place ; or to a! f mmd ’ and are therefore 

thought which has already ex Ptession to a 

language. I n this 7 been expressed in direct 

Bu t it often haprfais^n ^ redu , ndan t' 

"i"”" • - exposition that abstract 


language is inadequate to 


express a meaning clearly, 
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and then metaphor may be introduced to illuminate the 
thought. 

The following passage shows the use of merely 
decorative metaphors : 

The Oxford Movement may be a spent wave, but, before it 
broke on the shore, it reared, as its successor is now rearing, a 
brave and beautiful crest of liturgical and devotional life, the 
force of which certainly shifted the Anglican sands, though it 
failed to uncover any rock-bottom underlying them. It is 
enough if now and then a lone swimmer be borne by the tide, 
now at its full, to be dashed, more or less ungcntly, upon the 
Rock of Peter, to cling there in safety, while the impotent wave 
recedes and is lost in the restless sea. 

M. A. Chapman, in Black-friars , April, 1921. 
(Quoted by Stephen J. Brown, The I For Id 
of Imagery, p. 308.) 


By translating this passage into direct language the 
meaning could be preserved without any loss, and even 
clarified. Because of their vagueness, it is not always 
possible to be sure that exact equivalents have been 
found for the metaphors ; but this only reveals the 
weakness of metaphorical writing. The translation 
which follows may not be so pretty as the original, but 
it is more definite, and to be definite is the proper aim 
of expository writing : 

"rhe Oxford Movement may belong to the past, but before 
its end it produced, like its successor of to-day, a fine sense of 
liturgical devotional life, the force of which certainly had some 
effect on the looser elements of the Anglican Church, though it 
failed to reach any fundamental body of opinion. It is enough 
that the Movement, when at its height, led a few desperate 
individuals to become converted to the Church of Rome, and 
there these remained in security of mind when the Movement, 
living its force, Kvamea merely histories! phenomenon. 


In the follows tig passage an Idea is stated and 


sen 
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followed by a metaphor (it is hardly a simile) which has 
the effect of illuminating and fixing the meaning in our 
minds. Incidentally this passage shows an example of 
a metaphor followed out in all its implications, extending 
and branching out and at each stage bringing fresh 
light to illuminate the idea : 1 


un2 e T.’ if “mider life at large, is the primal and 
wild beasts in^the i ne l' < V" been m V good fortune to see 

bull in the rimr ITt 86 ’ kut \ kave sometimes watched a wild 
heroic Ixamnlf’ ? C “ gme n ° . more diking, simple, and 
is technically r I) ’ especially when the bull is what 

and aS ^ If noble, that is, when hi follows the lure again 

and no susniri n f rn , a . n S' eness of thought, eternal courage, 
the red rae is to tht agenc >’ that js mocking him. What 

and chance notion« S c f ca ? ure ’ tke ' r passions, inclinations, 

■ J' will 5 and they wouM d° ^ keat!l . en - W bat they will they 
whether it is worth will?™ U w ’ eakness . and disloyalty to ask 
bull, magnificenth sn ffi 8 i° r whcther 11 IS attainable. The 
cool contempt and dish w tke / llr ’ surveys the arena with tile 
^em, you me a seem T°^ ^ idealist ’ as if he said = ‘ You 
fear you. I am real v™ 1 d ° "i? c l uarrel with you, I do not 
his eye is caught by s om „ " ot h ln g-’ Then suddenly, when 
whole soul changes rr r ' g n t coak displayed before him, his 

‘You are my S' r W,U awakcs > a » d he seems to ky : 

, vuesnny; Iwantvrm Tt.,. _ , 



have been) Later uL? ”“1 you ' 1 sha11 be, you shall not 
grows blind to all these rlr'T 7 wounded and near his end, he 
and turns to the dungeon ' e f nentS- He smells the moist earth, 
He remembers the herd th ^ a ” l °, Ur a S° he was at peace. 

I shall not die, for T love rr b as !: uae beyond, and he dreams, 
- ways, for I loV^o Jh J ** be - 7 ° un S a S ai "> 

strange suffering is nought y S .,? UtCI Y is nought to me, this 
graz< -V to roam, to love. 5 " W1 S° to the fields again, to 

ao exactly with 

realityj the heathen soul staml^K con eession to the unsuspected 
' cts some bauble, and defl ra j e ) r before a painted world, 
1 A difficuh feat CflCS dcath - Heathenism is the 

Md mKed mMa PW°i e d °a ™ involving the author in runaway 

• B eral ' loIeil ce of statement. 
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religion of will, the faith which life has in itself because it is life, 
and in its aims because it is pursuing them. 

George Santayana, Egotism in German Philo- 
sophy , pp. 148-9. 1 

Bxit in the following passage the metaphors conceal 
the meaning ; they are cloaks for incomplete thought 
processes : 

To the Giorgione in the Cathedral at Castel Franco a man 
must come should the dry biscuit of the desert have stuck in his 
throat or should the subtlety of life have bent his sleep. Here is 
the certain rejoinder to the intricacy of bitterness, here the sane 
assumption that is not keyed to mark the loaded hiss that whistles 
a drugging breath through tire undergrowth of a Catholic dis- 
pensation. 

Adrian Stokes, Sunrise in the IVest , p. 45.2 

The passage from Swift has shown us narrative prose 
that is completely independent of the use of metaphor. 
The following passage from a work of great clarity and 
precision, will show the same independence in exposi- 
tory prose : 

Physical Science is that department of knowledge which 
relates to the order of nature, or, in other words, to the regular 
succession of events. 

The name of physical science, however, is often applied in a 
more or less restricted manner to those branches of science in 
which the phenomena considered are of the simplest and most 
abstract kind, excluding the consideration of the more complex 
phenomena, such as tho'e observed in beings. 

The simplest ease of all is that in which an event or pheno- 
menon can be described as a change in the arrangement of 
certain bodies. Thus the motion of the moon may be described 
by stating the changes in her position relative to the earth in the 
order in which they follow one another. 

Its other casts we may know that some change of arrangement 
has taken place, but we may not be able to ascertain what that 
' change is. 

Thus wb.cn water freezes w know that the molecules or 

3 Ik---.. » KV.:v.' Paul. 
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smallest parts of the substance must be arranged differently in ice 
and in water. We also know that this arrangement in ice must 
have a certain kind of symmetry, because the ice is in the form of, 
symmetrical crystals, but we have as yet no precise knowledge of 
the actual arrangement of the molecules in ice. But whenever 
we can completely describe the change of arrangement we have 
a knowledge, perfect so far as it extends, of what has taken place, 
though we may still have to learn the necessary conditions under 
which a similar event will always take place. 

Hence the first part of physical science relates to the relative 
position and motion of bodies. 

J. Clerk Maxwell, Matter and Motion , pp. 9 and io. 1 

The historical evolution of an art often runs from 
complexity to simplicity, and Jespersen has suggested 
that this is true also of the development of language. 
It would seem to be true not only of language itself but 
a so of the arts of language. Early literature is char- 
acterize by the frequent use of riddles and periphi‘ases 
C, V 11 . ngS fiddles are primitive metaphors, 
oun a out escriptions or stories designed to convey 

SU eT‘ SUdde " “ d ™d revelation in the 
mind of the reader : 2 

I move as the grey' foe of the S ° d ,T P d ' g ' nt ° the § round 5 
goes stooping as guardian : ,t gu , ldes me > and m Y lord w ? 10 

bears and urges me sows ’ ta * le P us ' les me in the plain, 
from the grove TronX h I hasten forth, brought 

many wounds ; ’ on one side° U f d ’ Carr ' ed on the wagon, I have 

the other my. track is clear bladf ^Drf ' S g , reen ’ w 0 " 
cunning point hangs beneath • = P n th rough my back a 
prone falls at the side t-V, - t anot her on my head fixed and 
my lord serves me rightly from behind* ^ tCCth ’ if he wh ° ' S 

Plough from slnglo-Saxon Poetry 

Kennings are Verv ^ 0 , p. 3*7. 

literature • f or C aracter istic of Anglo-Saxon 

; for examples: ‘world-candle’ (sun), 

2 Cf. Aristotle, Rhet., m. jj. I2 . • 
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‘ word-hoard ’ (mind or speech), ‘ battle-adders ’ 
(arrows), * the head jewels ’ (eyes). They differ from 
later metaphors in that they have a deceptive intention, 
and may, indeed, have their origin in some form of 
taboo. Primitive man associated the thing and its name 
in an intimate fashion, and when the thing was an 
object of veneration or fear, he would seek for some 
form of periphrasis so as to avoid a direct reference. 
A kenning is a simple periphrasis of this kind. 

Metonymy is a special form of periphrasis ; some- 
thing associated with an idea is made to serve for the 
expression of that idea. ‘ From the cradle to the 
grave ’, * Loyalty to the throne ‘ an officer of the 

Crown 

Synecdoche is still another type of concise periphrasis ; 
a part of a thing is made to serve for the expression of 
the whole. ‘ A fleet of fifty sail * All hands on deck ’, 
‘ A force of a thousand rifles ’. 

The use of all these forms of periphrasis is a matter 
of discretion •, they are better avoided unless they are 
fresh enough to add to the vividness or significance of a 
passage ; or unless they have become so current as to 
pass without equivocation for the master word. 

Personification or Actualization is another figure of 
speech related to metaphor, and has its origins in 
primitive modes, such as the Anglo-Saxon riddle ; but 
like metaphor, of which, indeed, it is a collapsed form 
(for one of the terms of comparison has been sup- 
pressed, or identified with the object to which it is 
compared), it is more appropriate to poetic expression. 
H consists in endowing inanimate things with animate 
(and generally human) action. A sustained process 
of personification or actualization may sometimes be 
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used to give vitality to descriptive prose, but only with 
discretion. 


It was a hot July afternoon, the world laid out open to the 
sun to admit its penetration. AH nature seemed swollen to its 
fullest. The very air was half asleep, and the distant sounds 
carried so slowly that they died away before they could reach 
their destination ; or perhaps the ear forgot to listen. 

The house, too, had indulged itself, and had lost a little its 
melancholy air. The summer decked it with garlands, for the 
still newly-green creepers crept up the walls and on to the roof, 
almost high enough to gain the chimney-pots. But the house 
held them like hats, carefully out of reach, and the creepers, 
snubbed, pried into the open windows. The smooth lawns lay 
tantalizingly about, just out of the way of the blundering, 
clumsy house kept prisoner by the chain of gravel. The lawn, 
a green-clad monster, arched its back against the yew hedge, and 
put out emerald feelers all through the garden and turfed 
alley-ways. 

Valentine Dobri-e, Tour Cuckoo Sings by Kind , pp. 51-2. 1 


The concision of personification, of metonymy and of 
synecdoche, was one way of escape from the complexity 
and unwieldiness of the periphrasis and the riddle. 
Comparison, simile and metaphor renounce the mere 
love of indirectness ; they denote a growth in poetic 
sensibility, and in the use of metaphor we have, indeed, 
one of the main agents in the growth of intelligence, 
t as been a main agent, too, in the growth of language, 
most words and idioms being in the nature of dead 
metaphors. But whatever we may say of it, and how- 
ever great and inclusive the function we assign to it, 
essentially it belongs to the sphere of poetry. Poetry 

f 1S C j eative ; art P r °se is not creative, but 

constructive or logical. 


1 Knopf. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SENTENCE 

The sentence as a unit in prose style is best approached 
from the evolutionary standpoint suggested by Jesper- 
scn. The further back we go in the history of known 
languages, the more w'e find that the sentence was one 
indissoluble whole in which those elements we are 
accustomed to think of as single words were not yet 
separated. 1 Jespcrsen says, too, that we must think of 
primitive language 1 as consisting (chiefly at least) of 
very long words, full of difficult sounds, and sung 
rather than spoken 

This supports the view 1 wish to advance as to the 
function of the sentence in prose writing. The 
sentence is a single cry. It is a unit of expression, and 
its various qualities — length, rhythm and structure — 
are determined by a right sense of this unity. 

The process by which the various parts of speech 
became differentiated is of great interest, but must not 
concern us here. Wc will only note that in all pro- 
bability the sentence, as distinct from the primitive 
indissoluble sound suggested by Jespcrsen, arose when 
it first became possible to distinguish between action 
and objects — between things in themselves and the 
mobile properties of those things. For then the verb 
became distinct from the. substantive, and these two 
parts of speech give us the essentials of a sentence. 

1 Ot. ft’;, j?. j;,. 
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A substantive may stand alone as a sentence, and 
sometimes does, effectively. But the verb is always 
understood, or some construction including a verb. 
When a verb stands alone it usually has the previous 
sentence, or the subject of the previous sentence, as a 
latent subject or predicate. Such isolation of a noun or 
a verb is merely a device of punctuation : to gam 
vividness (though the gain be only typographical) the 
word in question is as it were framed between two full 
stops. The following passages illustrate the deliberate 
use of this manner of composition, and it is a man- 
nerism less liable to abuse than many since it tends to 
concision rather than verbosity. It has the vitality of 
directly transmitted thought, of the * interior mono- 
logue ’ which takes place in each thinking mind. On 
the other hand, it lends itself to false dramaticism and 
a sham * poetic ’ atmosphere : 

The day was beginning to break as they walked along together. 
The light shot up from the east, filling the sky with a warm tinge 
of soft half-light. And it grew and grew till suddenly the 
broad, clear light fell upon them. 

It was day. How quiet looked the town in the full, soft 
clearness. The houses seemed to sleep in the middle of strange, 
soft, thrilling sound. The wonderful first flush of the day. It 
fell on the outcasts as they walked on. Through the quietness 
of the streets they could hear the low, deep sound of the waters 
of the Gulf beating on the beach. 

Day. It had come after darkness. It was shining for these 
nameless and homeless men just as it was shining for kings or for 
those whose names rang greatly through the world. 

Two straying passing figures coming from nowhere and going 
nowhere. 

Day had come for them. 

Bart Kennedy, A Sailor Tramp? 

On the steps of the Paris Stock Exchange the gold-skinned 
, 1 Grant "Richards. 
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men quoting prices on their gemmed fingers. Gabble of geese. 
They swarmed, loud, uncouth about the temple, their heads 
thickplotting under maladroit silk hats. Not theirs : these 
clothes, this speech, these gestures. Their full slow eyes belied 
the words, the gestures eager and unoffending, but knew the 
rancours massed about them and knew their zeal was vain. 
Vain patience to heap and hoard. Time surely would scatter 
all. A hoard heaped by the roadside : plundered and passing on. 
Their eyes knew the years of wandering, and, patient, knew 
the dishonours of their flesh. 

James Joyce, Ulysses . 1 

Sometimes the verb is omitted from a sentence as 
unessential to its meaning : 

No matins here of birds ; not a rock partridge-cock, calling 
with blithesome chuckle over the extreme waterless desolation. 

C. M. Doughty, Arabia Dcscrta , i. 3 23. 2 

Sentences in their variety run from simplicity to 
complexity, a progress not necessarily reflected in 
length : a long sentence may be extremely simple in 
construction — indeed, must be simple if it is to convey 
its sense easily. 

Other things being equal, a series of short sentences 
will convey an impression of speed, and are therefore 
suited to the narration of action or historical events ; 
whilst longer sentences give an air of solemnity and 
deliberation to writing. In the first of the following 
passages, the great variety in the length of the sentences 
gives animation to a serious subject ; whilst in the 
second passage a more trivial subject is, by the grandeur 
and dignity of the sentences, endowed with a fictitious 
seriousness : 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly disgraced the 
tone oflcnien? council in the cabinets of princes, and disarmed it 
of its most potent topics. She has sanctified the dark suspicious 
maxims of tyrannous distrust ; ant! taught kings to tremble at 
1 Shjl.rpt.trv & Co. (Pirh). ! Jonitiun Cape. 
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(what will hereafter be called) the delusive plausibilities of moral 
politicians. Sovereigns will consider those who advise them to 
p ace an unlimited confidence in their people as subverters of 
eir hrones ; as traitors who aim at their destruction, by leading 
binltionf 8 A 0d n atU ^ under specious pretences, to admit corn- 
power T1 ‘ and ./ a ! tllless men >nto a participation of their 
cakmi'tv a 0,K > lf thcr< 5 ' vc , rc nothi ”g clse i is »n irreparable 
mem of Pari 0 ^ n d f ° T- nk "’, d - , Rcmcm ber that your parlia- 
” e “ad noth ^ t >l our f ,n g, Uiat: m calling the states together, 
providing 1 1 C3r but r h , C P rodl S aI cxccss their leal in 
t U ? P ° rt of thc throne. Ic is right that these 
S S p h a °rt S r thClr Ir !s n Sbt that they should Er 

« =SS Safi£ S 

For want of these 3 tbn JT P ^ of government or of freedom, 
corrupted into its ^ mcdidnc of thc sta te 

against a mild and pL,r l ’ ^ be 7 bav e seen the French rebel 

insult, than ever any pEfchalh’ m ° rc fur >'> outra g e and 
most illegal usurper P or P f)m bccn kno '. vn to raise against the 
resistance was made to concession- W mar X Their 

tection ; their blow w «,c ■ j° n ’ , lr rcvo ^ was from pro*- 

favour, and immunities" J ” * h “ nd hoWin E on> graces, 

fo»Td h Vdf pSESl; S •"* is “*'• They have 
tribunals subverted • induct ^ s . u £ cess - Laws overturned ; 

expiring; the revenue u no 3' '’W comme ™ 

a church pillaged, and a state n ^ E P eo P* e impoverished ; 
anarchy made the constitutL 0t , rcke ™ d 5 civil and military 
human and divine sacrificed to th kll l6 do m > everything 
national bankruptcy the consemi 6 ld ° °j P u Llic; credit, and 
Paper securities Vnew precaH 5 and t0 crown aI1 > the 
credited paper securities’ of imnove’ ' P ° wer > the dis - 
rapine, held out as a currency for fraud ’ and be gg ared 

'eu of the two great recognised cn P J C S J‘ p P ort of an empire, in 
conventional credit of mankind P ^. tkat , ^Present the lasting 
themselves in the earth from V Vh ’ Ch dlsa PPeared and hid - 
principle of Property^whose'creTtures 6 ^ fhe 

are, was systematically subverted and re P resenta tives they 
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Were all these dreadful things necessary ? Were they the 
inevitable results of the desperate struggle of determined patriots, 
compelled to wade through blood and tumult, to the quiet shore 
of a tranquil and prosperous liberty ? No ! nothing like it. 
The fresh ruins of France, which shock our feelings wherever 
we can turn our eyes, arc not the devastation of civil war ; they 
arc the sad, but instructive monuments of rash and ignorant 
counsel in time of profound peace. They arc the display of 
inconsiderate and presumptuous, because unresisted and irresis- 
tible, authority. 

The persons who have thus squandered away the precious 
treasure of their crimes, the persons who have made this prodigal 
and wild waste of public evils (the last stake reserved for the 
ultimate ransom of the state) have met in their progress with 
little, or rather with no opposition at all. Their whole march 
was more like a triumphal procession than the progress of a war. 
Their pioneers have gone before them, and demolished and laid 
everything level at their feet. Not one drop of their blood have 
they shed in the cause of the country they have ruined. They 
have made no sacrifices to their projects of greater consequence 
than their shoe-buckles, whilst they were imprisoning their king, 
murdering their fellow-citizens, and bathing in tears, and 
plunging m poverty and distress, thousands of worthy men and 
worthy families. Their cruelty has not even been the base 
result of fear. It has been the effect of their sense of perfect 
safety, in authorizing treasons, robberies, rapes, assassinations, 
slaughters and burnings throughout their harassed land. But 
the cause of all was plain from the beginning. 

Edmund Burke, Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, 


Nothing is more destructive, cither in regard to the health, or 
the vigilance anti industry of the poor than the infamous liquor, 
the name of which, derived from Juniper in Dutch , is now In- 
frequent use and the laconick spirit of the nation, from a word of 
middling length shrunk into a monosyllable, intoxicating gin, 
that charms the unactive, the desperate and crazy of cither sex, 
and makes the starving sot behold his mgs and nakedness with 
stupid indolence, or banter both in senseless laughter, and more 
insipid jests ; it is a fiery lake that set? the brain in fiatne, burns 
tip the entrails, and scorches every part within ; and at the same 
time a Lethe of oblivion, in which the wretch immersed drowns 
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his most pinching cares, and, with his reason all anxious reflec- 
tions on brats that cry for food, hard winter’s frosts, and horrid 
empty home. 

, J n u h ° t and adust tem P ers !t ma kcs men quarrelsome, renders 
em brutes and savages, sets ’em on to fight for nothing, and 

° s ro^r T SC ° f mu ^ cr ‘ h broke and destroyed 

fnd been the L,T n i - Utl0n a’- thr0Wn . >cm int0 consumptions, 
and been the fatal and immediate occasion of apoplexies, phrensies 

?"> » ;!>« latter S 

seldom, the) might be overlooked and connived at bur rhis 

“Vkl, C ° nVnlSi0nS > 

mean^sTraST fT'" 8 a - dmircrS ° f this %«' d Poison, many of the 
£bt”d b ™dtr"4ik"Lv\ C ' “Si Ihcy 

and OUMkim i|“V Iy J" 

sold in some part or other’ of aim P „ CS ° f , tlC vliest resort „ >'’s 
cellars and somelimes „ b" c T 't? h °” S '- fr T en,l >' 

comfort are supplied “ J'"- PC **>' ,rallcrs ■» th» 
station, that keep professed brand- eh ln , somewhat higher 
envied as the former • an( l " l hops ’ . a " d arc as little to be 
not a more miserable shift for A^irt^ 6 1 kn0W 

whoever would thrive in it mi, crl **' e ‘“ lood than their calling; 
and suspicious, as well as a bold n °d ^ k , rSt P ace ke ° Pa watchful 
no. be imposed 0 ™‘ b “ J h ”“ «"■»«, temper, .hat he may 
the o aths and imprecations of h ^ arpers > nor °ut-bully’d by 

soldiers ; inthemc^Z^tS COadlmen and foot- 
loud laughter, and have all thewinn^na dabSterat , 8rOSS j okes and 
and draw out their money, and be well 8 W ^j - t0 a ' lure customers 
rallenes the mob make use of to brnr™ 0 ," 1 tIle low jests and 
He must be affable ai J A° P antcr Pmdence and fni^liru 


“anus With a basket-umm , P or ter with his load 
p- he muS beirS SdJS 

*"E»Se of d„ bjj anJ k »d rile. 
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frown or the least aversion bear with all the stench and squalor, 
noise and impertinence that the utmost indigence, laziness and 
ebricty can produce in the most shameless and abandoned vulgar. 

The vast number of the shops I speak of throughout the city 
and suburbs, are an astonishing evidence of the many seducers 
that, in a lawful occupation are accessory to the introduction 
and increase of all the sloth, sottishness, want and misery which 
the abuse of strong waters is the immediate cause of, to lift above 
mediocrity perhaps half a dozen men that deal in the same 
commodity by wholesale ; whilst among the retailers, though 
qualify’d as I required, a much greater number are broke and 
ruined, for not abstaining from the Circean cup they hold out to 
others ; and the more fortunate are their whole lifetime obliged 
to take the uncommon pains, endure the hardships, and swallow 
all the ungrateful and shocking things I named, for little or 
nothing beyond a bare sustenance, and their daily bread. 

Bernard de Mandeville, Fable of the Beet (Remark G.). 

The simple clause may be varied only in the order of 
its words : ‘ Cold was the night ’ for * The night was 
cold ' ; and here all that is gained is an unusual 
emphasis on the word cold . But in compound sentences 
there is scope for much greater variety — words within 
clauses, and clauses within the sentence. Everything 
must depend on the required emphasis, and the 
emphasis is secured by the rhythm, and the rhythm by 
the necessities of expression. Let us therefore proceed 
straight to the' examination of such sentences. 

Pleasant, as the fiery heat of the desert daylight is done, is our 
homely evening fire. The sun gone down upon a highland 
steppe of Arabia, whose common altitude is above three thousand 
feet, the thin tlrv air is presently refreshed, the sand is soon cold ; 
wherein yet at three fingers’ depth is left a sunny warmth of the 
past day’s heat until the new sunrise. After a half hour it is 
the blue night, and clear hoary starlight in which there shines 
the girdle of the milky way, with a marvellous clarity. As the sun 
is setting, the nomad housewife brings in a truss of sticks and 
dry bushes, which she has pulled or hoed with a mattock (a tool 
they have seldom) in the wilderness ; she casts down this pro- 
vision by our hcarthstde, for the sweet-smelling evening fire. 
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about them for the evidence of experience. Now this, rightly 
understood, not only gives no support to any such belief ; hut 
proves that the truth is in direct opposition to 'it. The history of 
all ages ; tumults after tumults ; wars, foreign or civil, with 
short, or with no breathing-spaces, from generation to genera- 
tion ; wars— why and wherefore ? yet with courage, with per- 
seyerancc, with self-sacrifice, with enthusiasm — with cruelty 
driving forward the cruel man from its own terrible nakedness, 
and attracting the more benign by the accompaniment of some 
ow which seems to sanctify it; the senseless weaving and 
parh nV ^ Vln pi ° P [ aCt '? n5 vanishing and reviving and piercing 
th ° e 1 1 a t ^ lc Northern Lights ; public commotions, and 
XV f n , l e b ° S ° m °S the ind ividual ; the long calenture, to 
21 1116 Lovcr ,s SU >J«* 5 the blast, like the blast of the desert, 
makii in C ^ PCrC ' n J ,a !>’ a Rightful solitude of its own 

but evfrn . tbc ^'nd of the Gamester; the slowly quickening 
is deSCCnt °f a PP eti . te down which the Miser 

r j. b i 1 ... ’ , t lc a gony and cle<aving oppression of grief; 
life-distemner launt ‘ng s . °f shame ; the incubus of revenge ; the 
visible -m/f-i °,. ambltlon ; these inward existences, and the 
vilh c , „ J ? CCUrrcnCCS ^ daily life in every town and 
muldtude h in P the en t Tttf contagious acclamations of the 
C a r!” reetS of the a °d within the walls of the 
race ■ a flnnd 0t J-’ or a ri . lra i dance ; a hunting, or a horse- 
unexpected eift oft *71 re J oicin g and ringing of bells for an 
to hb esSte --t&d ° rtUne > °- r thc con nng of a foolish heir 
of men (I mean the Cm | on ® tratc .'ocontestably that the passions 
in all quarrelsfm alf contest^ s ? nslb,1, ty in the heart of man)-, 
employments which ar • e’ m a fi ues ts, in all delights, in all 

tlwmido lmSasunbh^r men or thrust «P°» 

sorrow of humanitv mne! t r ? ns cend their objects. The true 
fails ; but that the^cours S "d d blS ; ~ not that the mind of man 
rarely correspond whh ' thTd—™^ of action and of life so 
desires; and hence that whirli'f" 1 ^ and intensity of human 
turned aside and abused 5 * S S 0W to an 6 u ' s h) is too easily 

William Wordsworth, Convention of Cintra. 

predicate^ thetubjcc^or^elr^' mt ° SU ^ eCt ’ Verb and 
extensive catalogue W a being ln the nature of an 
atalogue. Wordsworth’s sentence is really 
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of this nature, though somewhat disguised , by its 
eloquence. The following sentence of Burke’s has a 
more obvious catalogue-subject : 

To he bred in a place of estimation ; to see nothing low and 
sordid from one’s infancy s to be taught to respect one s self; to 
be habituated to the censorial inspection of the public eye ; to 
look early to public opinion ; to stand upon such elevated ground _ 
as to be enabled to take a large view of the widespread and 
infinitely diversified combinations of men and affairs in a large 
society ; to have leisure to read, to reflect, to converse ; to be 
enabled to draw the court and attention of the wise and learned 
wherever they are to be found ; — to be habituated in armies to 
command ana to obey to be taught to despise danger in the 
pursuit of honour and duty ; to be formed to the greatest degree 
of vigilance, foresight, and circumspection, in a state of things 
in which no fault is committed with impunity, and the slightest 
mistakes draw on the most ruinous consequences — to he led to a 
guarded and regulated conduct, from a sense that you are con- 
sidered as an instructor of your fellow-citizens in their highest 
concerns, and that you act as a reconciler between God and man 
---to be employed as an administrator of law and justice, and to 
be thereby amongst the first benefactors of mankind — to be a 
professor of high science or of liberal and ingenuous art — to be 
amongst rich traders, who from their success are presumed to 
have sharp and vigorous understandings, and to possess the 
virtues of diligence, order, constancy, and regularity, and to 
ia\e cultivated an habitual regard to commutative justice — 
tnese arc the circumstances of men, that form what I should call 
a ’’■mural aristocracy, without which there is no nation. 

Burke, Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs. 

A truer period is one in which the suspense is 
example^ a COmplcxity of clauses > as " m the blowing 


n0t S r C f d ™ th so much s ^cess, though 

impudence and folW™ 5 Some mlmsters ’ with equal 

to W thSS J \ aV 7 cd l tby t 1 hemsclves ^d their advocates, 
and a'.nvit e^edient by which they governed ; if a long 

of causes and effects did not 
Boukgbroke, Spirit of Patriotism. 
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Not all long and complex sentences are periods. 
Many such sentences arc often in the nature of an 
ugglomeration of inconsistent and unrelated clauses, and 
should really be split up into several sentences. There 
is an extreme example in a letter of Swift’s, which shows 
that Swift could on occasion write like a servant girl : 

Last year a paper was brought here from England, called a 
Dialogue between the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. 
Higgins, which we ordered to be burnt by the common hangman, 

G “ of r S Tl d > th0 , Ugh We havc no to do with his 

nSS?' , Canterbury, y° u havc with the Archbishop of 

bv that niH ° m S f ^ Cr , t0 be ab used openly, and by name, 
whc e n h h y r SC ° f ‘ ln ° b3 T Cn ' ator ; and latc1 )’ upon an affair 
Try of D rnS I n ° C T Cern 5 1 mcan > the bu sjness of the mission- 
and did nnl' ° ^ w herein our excellent primate was engaged, 
and did nothing but according to law and discretion. b b 

Jonathan Swift, Letter concerning the Sacra- 
mental Test. 

■Jlf* senten “ beta rs itself, if by nothing else, by 
ts Aythn, . „ jerles al , ike , caf j d| t ’ 

th ,s because we so often come to a point which com- 

senmnee t'h? “ I “ SSib,e "-ithin the 

end but nnl G 1S n ° sus P ensc from beginning to 

end, but oniy an aggregation of phrases. S 

that they mfvklw long * nd com P lex sentences is 

c^ITh^m "7be £ b^tT^ ^ 
patience or offend our sensibili i^ r h ^ ^ ° U1 * 

proportion between the subject and the^ ° f 

between either of these and*! V* 

proportion of sense, which would result in l “ 

punctuation c°„7 P Sd td 
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worthy of attention. At least three methods of punctu- 
ation have been used in English prose writing, these 
being determined respectively by structure, respiration 
and rhythm. 

Punctuation by structure is logical : it serves to 
indicate and help the sense of what is being said. It 
marks off the processes of thought, outlines the steps of 
the argument ; in fact, orders and controls the expres- 
sion in the interests of meaning : 

Concerning faith, the principal object whereof is that eternal 
verity which hath discovered the treasures of hidden wisdom in 
Christ; concerning hope, the highest object whereof is that 
everlasting goodness which in Christ doth quicken the dead ; 
concerning charity, the final object whereof is that incompre- 
hensible beauty which shincth in the countenance of Christ the 
Son of the living God : concerning these virtues, the first of 
which beginning here with a weak apprehension of things not 
scon, endeth with the intuitive vision of God in the world to 
come ; the second beginning here with a trembling expectation 
of things far removed and as yet but only heard of, endeth with 
real and actual fruition of that which no tongue can express ; 
the third beginning here with a weak inclination of heart 
towards him unto whom we arc not able to approach, endeth 
with endless union, the mystery whereof is higher than the 
reach of the thoughts of men ; concerning that faith, hope, and 
charity, without which there can be no salvation, was there ever 
any mention made saving only in that law which God himself 
hath from heaven revealed r 

Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Eeelesiastical 
Polity , i. xi. 6. 

The logic of this passage is not entirely controlled 
by punctuation ; there enter into its structure repeti- 
tions such as that of the word ‘ concerning and 
enumeration, and rhythm. Rut the structure is per- 
fectly reflected in the punctuation, and is determined 
by it. 
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Punctuation . by ‘ respiration ’ is determined by 
physical ease ; it is assumed that what is read is really 
spoken, however unconsciously ; and that since our 
natural speech is punctuated by the physical limits of 
respiration, our silent or imaginary speech should 
con orm to similar laws. Each stop — comma, semi- 
on, co on,, full-stop — represents a degree of pause ; 
has a certain time-value and is inserted to represent a 

nerhan r tC This of punctuation is 

!f e T m0 f CO,nmonl >' in nse. and almost any 
passage of colloquial prose will illustrate it : 

gendeme^Ldetsof^WcVmili 1115 * 5 ^ 0 Werc > as usua ! with 

horseback : for ‘ mcs ln ^ le country, sporting on 

grandfather’s house (at Kirtlln^ ° K Pportunit y enough at his 
well-stocked deer park • and h’ WaS a vcr J’ large and 

there was killing of deer The * weck , in the SeaSOn 

with a large cross bow -inH or met h°d then was for the keeper 
three disciplined park hoimrl!° W t0 w , ou . n( ^ l hc deer, and two or 
was most of the country dn pursu . et , be dropped. There' 

family,, as setting coursing h tlcre f° r diverting a large 
and, within doors, back-?amm° W j’ anc ^ he was in it all j 
and others; wherein his^nart^rrf^ C ^ r ? s ^“h his fraternity 
expert gamester. He used to nl ' ^ ^ al h*m Por he was an 
found. any that by minority of LT 6 himself with raillery, as he 
conceit were exposed to L sol ° r . rna ,J ont y of folly and self- 
stances enough of this sort 11“'^ , up °"- I could give 
were to be indulged in a design not , anp ^ easant 5 if such trifles 
solemn entertainment was mule m ? l ? e is - His most 
hut doctor. This for the Whjch he was not only 

good „s exhibition, he was contentedTtho^V • Where ’ to mak e 

sedect off 8rea ? r part of his time £ Ugh m truth forced) to 
time m M ends . and acquaintance • and *!u l° Wn 3 ^ le had his 
as rr 1 / ^profitably for he wlslT \ thcm h e passed his 

supper and a bo»le &_ h “, pur ? e flowcd’sufflrbXn!? 1 !'?^ 
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was as much inclined as any man which made him desirous to 
marry. And that made his continence a positive virtue ; for 
who may not he good that is not inclined to evil ? The virtue 
of goodness is where a contrary inclination is strove with and 
conquered. He was in town a noted hunter 6f music meetings ; 
and very often the fancy prevailed to go about town and see 
trades work ; which is a very diverting and instructive enter- 
tainment. There was not anything extraordinary which he did 
not, if he might visit, for his information as well as diversion ; 
as engines, shows, lectures, and even so low as to hear Hugh 
Peters preach. 

Roger North, Life of the Rt. lion. Francis North , 
Baron Guildford. 

Punctuation, whether logical or mechanical, should 
always be subordinate to the general sense of rhythm 
but may also itself determine rhythm. But this use of 
punctuation is artificial and rare ; it is the mark of the 
conscious artist, of Donne and Browne, of Milton and 
Ruskin, and of Pater. It is raised to great com- 
plexity and effectiveness by Doughty, to whom punctu- 
ation is almost a system of rhythmical notation, to be 
deliberately observed by the reader, -and given due 
weight. This famous speech from Landor illustrates 
the more obvious qualities of such a mode of punctua- 
tion : 

Laodamcia died ; Helen died ; Lcda, the beloved of Jupiter, 
went before. It is better to repose in the earth betimes than to 
fit tip late ; better, than to cling pertinaciously to what we feel 
crumbling under us, and to protract an inevitable fall. We may 
enjoy the present while we are insensible of infirmity and decay : 
but the present, like a note in music, is nothing but as it apper- 
tains to what is past and what is to come. There are no fields 
of amaranth on this side of the grave : there are no voices, O 
Rhodope, that are not soon mute, however tuneful : there is no_ 
name, with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of 
which the echo is not faint at hist. 

W„ S. I.a.vnoK, Aesop and Rhdrpl. 
n 
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The rhythm of this passage is controlled by the 
subtle distinction in value made between the colon and 
semi-colon. The semi-colon seems to mark a carrying 
over of an even beat ; the colon, the recovery of an 
initial emphasis. In Doughty, however, the poor 
company of stops is made to serve a score of uses : 

Here passing, in my former journeys, we saw Arab horsemen 
which approached us ; we being too many for them, they came 
but to beg insolently a handful of tobacco. In their camps such 
would be kind hosts ; but had we fallen into their hands in the 
desert we should have found them fiends, they would have 
stripped us, and perchance in a savage wantonness have cut some 
of our throats. These were thr.ee long-haired Beduins that bid 
us salaam (peace) ; and a fourth shock-haired cyclops of the 
desert, whom the fleetness of their mares had outstripped, trotted 
in after them, uncouthly seated upon the rawbone narrow withers 
of his dromedary, without saddle, without bridle, and only as an 
herdsman driving her with his voice and the camel-stick. His 
fellows rode with naked legs and unshod upon their beautiful 
mares’ bare backs, the halter in one hand, and the long balanced 
lance, wavering upon the shoulder, in the other. We should 
think them sprawling riders ; for a boast or war-like exercise, in 
the presence of our armed company, they let us view how 
fairly they could ride a career and turn : striking back heels and 
seated low, with pressed thighs, they parted at a hand-galop, 
made a tourney or two easily upon the plain ; and now wheeling 
wide, they betook themselves down in the desert, every man 
bearing and handling his spear as at point to strike a foeman ; so 
fetching a compass and we marching, they a little out of breath 
came gallantly again. Under the most ragged of these riders 
was a very perfect young and startling chestnut mare, — so 
shapely there are only few among them. Never, combed by her 
rude master, but all shining beautiful and gentle of herself, she 
seemed a darling life upon that savage soil not worthy of her 
gracious pasterns : the strutting tail flowed down even to the 
ground, and the mane ( orfa ) was shed by the loving nurture of 
her mother Nature. 

Charles M. Doughty, Travels in jlrabia 
Deserta , i. 30. 1 

1 Jonathan Cape. 
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Though the sentence is the unit of rhythm, it is not 
the whole of rhythm. Rhythm, as I shall attempt to 
show in the next chapter, is an affair of the paragraph, 
and rhythmically the sentence is subordinate to the 
paragraph. A sentence must be isolated to stand 
secure in its rhythm, and this is one of the requisites of 
an aphorism — that it is complete in its own rhythm. 

The hours of folly arc measur’d by the clock ; but of wisdom, 
no clock can measure. 

No bird soars too high, if he soars with his own wings. 

The roaring of lions, the howling of wolves, the raging of the 
stormy sea, and the destructive sword, are portions of eternity, 
too great for the eye of man. 

William Blake, The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 

The following marginal note from the Ancient 
Mariner is a perfect example of the independent 
sentence : 

In his loneliness and fixedness he yearneth towards the 
journeying Moon, and the stars that still sojourn, yet still 
move onward ; and every where the blue sky belongs to them, 
and is their appointed rest, and their native country and their own 
natural homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that are 
certainly expected and yet" there is a silent joy at their arrival. 

In a sentence the rhythm keeps close to the inner 
necessities of expression ; it is determined in the act of 
creation. It is the natural modulation of the single 
cry. Only in the paragraph does it become modified 
in the interests of a larger unity. We might, therefore, 
expect to find authors who though perfect in the forma- 
tion of their sentences, neglect the paragraph and its 
wider, all-embracing sweep. And this indeed is the 
case, and may be the explanation of some stylistic defect 
which at first we find hard to analyze. Writers of 
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foreign extraction, in whom the idiom of a language is 
not perfectly engrained, are particularly liable to this 
fault as we find in Joseph Conrad and George 
Santayana. In the case of Santayana in particular the 
individual sentences may be rhythmical enough, but 
they do not form part of a more sustained rhythm ; 
they follow in a series of minute percussions ; they are 
like stepping-stones that finally weary the strained 
attention of the reader : 


True love, it used to be said, is love at first sight. Manners 
have much to do with such incidents, and the race which happens 
to set at a given time the fashion in literature makes its tempera- 
ment public and exercises a sort of contagion over all men’s 
™£ les - If . "’omen are rarely seen and ordinarily not to be 
po 'en 0,1 all imagination has to build upon is a furtive glance 
L~ m< ? tl0n ’ people fal1 in iovc at first sight. For they 
mom n i f T e f m , ehow ; and any stimulus is enough if none 
Xw, P e r V s f °; thCOmmg - Whcn societ y> on the contrary, 
imnmssion T ‘ntercourse between the sexes, a first 

SST* A r - ln 0rCe 1 d ’ wlU soon be hidden and obliterated 
necessarv , r A ^ ualnta nce becomes necessary for love when it is 
information r emor J\ ^ Ut w .h at makes true love is not the 
charms' that ° nVe / e , ^ acquaintance, not any circumstantial 
dumb insrin^! y b " ^ erem discovered : it is still a deep and 
heart an infl' 6 & mt7 ’ an - lnex phcable emotion seizing the 
crystal about on" 106 °rS an, ? m S the world, like a luminous 
sSs un suddonl magl u P °‘ nt - > that although love seldom 
Passion it is sitht y ii n ; heSC dayS ‘T° an >' thin g % a full-blown 
over the heart ^ for all ^. resence > ^ at ma kes in time a conquest 
to move a man to tend ^ .confidences will fail 

effluence from the obiect' en ^ to ,^ ors hip unless a poignant 

walk,asitweye>a dtam ° PS h ' m ’ S ° that he be S inS t0 
so^ 0 peopt d srindfie«\n/] gre ^ S - ign °/ dulness ’ . There are 

affection must rest on Am ur " b enng that they think all real 

constituted being is sensitive^ evldence - But a finely 
precisely what refinement • - S de , epcst affinities. This is 
immediate and infinitesimal 0nSISts In ’ that .we may feel in things 
infinitesimal a sure premonition of things ultimate 
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and important. Fine senses vibrate at once to harmonies which 
it may take long to verify; so sight is finer than touch, and 
thought than sensation. Well-bred instinct meets reason half- 
way, and is prepared for the consonances that may follow. 
Beautiful things, when taste is formed, are obviously and un- 
accountably beautiful. The grounds we may bring ourselves 
to assign for our preferences arc discovered by analyzing those 
preferences, and articulate judgments follow upon emotions 
which they ought to express, but which they sometimes sophis- 
ticate. So too the reasons we give for love either express what 
it feels or else are. insincere, attempting to justify at the bar of 
reason and convention something which is far more primitive 
than they and underlies them both. 

George Santayana, Reason in Society , pp. 26-7. 1 

But foreigners are not the only writers who practise 
this fatal, lapidary style. Emerson may be quoted as 
an example of an author who was so concerned with the 
aphoristic quality of his sentences that he forgot the 
rhythmical life of his paragraphs : 2 

We have a great deal more kindness than is ever spoken. 
Maugre all the selfishness that chills like cast winds the world, 
the whole human family is bathed with an element of love like 
a fine ether. How many persons wc meet in houses, whom we 
scarcely speak to, whom yet we honour, and who honour us 1 
How many we see in the street, or sit with in church, whom, 
though silently, we warmly rejoice to be with ! Read the 
language of these wandering eye-beams. The heart knoweth. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, Essay on Friendship. 

In the passage from Santayana we feel in each 
sentence the force of the same even and impassive mood. 
The rhythms are consequently too uniform. In the 
case of Emerson the sentences do not seem to belong to 
each other ; the transitions arc mostly abrupt ; there is 
no carrying-over of the rhythm from one sentence to 
another. 

! Constable. 

’ Ikt rtwvj were actually composed by grouping together tentcrtccs 
ss tufh be Iwd separately entered into a journal. 
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It is in such transitions of sense and rhythm that 
conjunctions play their part ; and the appropriate use of 
conjunctions is, indeed, one of the marks of a good style. 
1 Of all the parts of speech ’, wrote George Campbell, 1 
‘ the conjunctions are the most unfriendly to vivacity.’ 
And he quotes Exodus xv. 9, 10, as an example of 
vigour due to simplicity of phrasing : 

The enemy said, I will pursue ; I will overtake ; I will 
divide the spoil ; my revenge shall be satiated upon them : I 
will draw my sword; my hand shall destroy • them : thou 
blewest with thy breath ; the sea covered them ; they sank as 
lead in the mighty waters. 

But here, as Campbell notes, * the natural connection 
of the particulars mentioned is both close and manifest ; 
and it is this consideration which entirely supersedes 
the artificial signs of that connection, such as conjunc- 
tions and relatives ’. The whole verse is actually 
suspended in one animation, in one breath, as it were. 
But where this natural connection is lacking, the result 
of dispensing with rhythmical transitions is exacting to 
the attention and ultimately wearying. 

1 Philosophy of Rhetoric , iii. 3, 



CHAPTER V 
THE PARAGRAPH 


The paragraph is a device of punctuation. The inden- 
tation by which it is marked implies no more than an 
additional breathing space. Like the other marks of 
punctuation which we have dealt with in the previous 
chapter it may be determined by logical, physical, 
or rhythmical needs. Logically it may be said to 
denote the full development of a single idea, and this 
indeed is the common definition of the paragraph. It 
is, however, in no way an adequate or helpful definition. 
A good deal depends on what is meant by an ‘ idea ’ ; 
it is a vague term. But whether we mean an intel- 
lectual notion, or a playful fancy, or indeed any definite 
concept at all, this definition as such will be found of 
very little application to the paragraphs we find in 
literature. Take the following passage : 

There can be no doubt that this remarkable man owed the 
vast influence which he exercised over his contemporaries at 
least as much to his gloomy egotism as to the real power of his 
poetry. Wc never could very clearly understand how it is that 
egotism, so unpopular in conversation, should be so popular in 
writing', or how it is that men who affect in their compositions 
qualities and feelings they have not, impose so much more easily 
on their contemporaries than on posterity. The interest which 
the loves of Petrarch excited in his own time, and the pitying 
fondness with which half Europe looked upon Rousseau are well 
known. To readers of our age, the love of Petrarch seems to 
have been love of that kind which breaks no hearts, and the 
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sufferings of Rousseau to have deserved laughter rather than pity, 
to have been partly counterfeited, and partly the consequences 
of his own perverseness and vanity. 

What our grandchildren may think of the character of Lord 
Byron, as exhibited in his poetry, we will not pretend to guess. 

It is certain that the interest which he excited during his life is 
without a parallel in literary history. The feeling with which 
young readers of poetry regarded him can be conceived only by 
those who have experienced it. To people who are unacquainted 
with real calamity, ‘ nothing is so dainty sweet as lovely melan- 
choly ’. This faint image of sorrow has in all ages been con- 
sidered by young gentlemen as agreeable excitement. Old 
gentlemen and middle-aged gentlemen have so many real causes 
of sadness that they are rarely inclined * to be as sad as night only 
for wantonness ’. Indeed they want the power almost as much 
as the inclination. We know very few persons engaged in 
active life who, even if they were to procure stools to be melan- 
choly upon, and were to sit down with all the premeditation of 
Master Stephen, would be able to enjoy much of what somebody 
calls ‘ the ecstasy of woe ’. 

Among that large class of young persons whose reading is 
almost entirely confined to works of imagination, the popularity 
of Byron was unbounded. They bought pictures of him ; 
they treasured up the smallest relics of him ; they learned his 
poems by heart, and did their best to write like him, and to look 
like him. Many of them practised at the glass in the hope of 
catching the curl of the upper lip, and the scowl of the brow, 
which appear in some of his portraits. A few discarded .their 
neck-cloths in imitation of their great leader. For some years 
the Minerva press sent forth no novel without a mysterious, 
unhappy, Lara-like peer. The number of hopeful under- 
graduates and medical students who became things of dark 
imaginings, on whom the freshness of the heart ceased to fall 
like dew, whose passions had consumed themselves to dust, and 
n-u' relief of tears was denied, passes all calculation. 

This was not the worst. There was created in the minds of 
many of these enthusiasts a pernicious and absurd association 
between intellectual power and moral depravity. From the 
poetry of Lord Byron they drew a system of ethics, compounded 
ot misanthropy and voluptuousness, a system in which the two 
great commandments were, to hate your neighbour, and to love 
your neighbour’s wife. 

This affectation has passed away ; and a few more years will 
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destroy whatever remains of that magical potency which once 
belonged to the name of Byron. To us he is still a man, young, 
noble, and unhappy. To our children he will be merely a 
writer; and their impartial judgment will appoint his place 
among writers; without regard to his rank or to his private 
history. That his poetry will undergo a severe sifting, that 
much of what has been admired by his contemporaries will be 
rejected as worthless, we have little doubt. But %ve have as 
little doubt that, after the closest scrutiny, there will still remain 
much that can only perish with the English language. 

Lord Macaulay, Essays (Moore’s Life of Lord Byron). 

In these four paragraphs there are several * ideas ’, 
which may be analyzed in this way : 

Para. i. The influence of Byron’s egotism, as dis- 
tinct from his poetry. The popularity 
of egotism in writing generally. 

Para. 2.. Byron’s melancholy. Melancholy and 
youth. 

Para. 3. The popularity of Byron. His bad influ- 
ence. 

Para. 4. Posterity will judge Byron by his writings 
alone. It is certain that some of these 
are imperishable. 

All four paragraphs have one subject in common — 
Lord Byron ; and they are all concerned with the same 
argument — the relation between Byron’s character and 
his poetry. Each paragraph is really a separate 
exploration of an aspect of this general theme, but 
there is no single ' idea ’ developed in each paragraph ; 
there are, as a matter of fact, usually two — a particular 
observation and a general reflection ; or we may get a 
general observation and particular instances, involving 
many separate ’ ideas 

It is nearer the truth to say that a writer seizes upon 
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some particular aspect of his subject and holds that 
aspect in his mind until he has seen it in all profitable 
lights. This process may take two or it may take 
twenty paragraphs : there is no rule, and whatever 
unity may govern the paragraph, it is not the unity of 
the development of a single idea. 

In logical writing there seems to be no good reason 
why the paragraph should end until the argument is 

° nc 5 started on a trend of close reasoning, even 
he break of a paragraph may be disconcerting. Thus 
n good scientific writing the paragraphs are offen found 

Le a rT g and /°^ aCt ’ giving the ^ that forbidding 
wkh ‘ tr ^ Whkh 13 P°P ulari 7 associated 

; s ! books - In the following passage there 

s Sbir 1 ” or rf f breathkss " i!ss ' '“g* 

justified by the unity of its argument : 

taTT»"hidI r ir TC n „T, , b <l ',! l -r i ' h J ,,le oti,cr 

“min ;“ d “ ™ ,Kr ' «S 

matter is suggested to them 'gnorance as to the nature of 
only to knof oneVh id T^ C ° ntent t0 remark that one has 
valid demonstration of the^exi stone w fH in order to have a 
Now if this statement be of ^ the naturc of matter, 

sense-impression of hardness isihe T’ U onl 7 mean that the 
of matter in these persons’ oDininn eSS ?f tlal test of the presence 
existence of the sense-impression b a But n ° ne of us doubt the 
sense-impressions in certS^S^? 9 * assoclatcd with other 
aware of it from childhood’s days, and d gr ° Ups 5 . we kave been 
to be experimentally demonstrate^n ° r eq “ lre ltS existence 

muscular sense-imprLioiTvhii L r;, U 15 one of ^ose 

science to be describable in terms of i Se ? are conce ‘ ved by 
P ar ts of our body and of ext^ accele ration of 

difficult to grasp how the sense i - 1 bodles - ^ But it is 
ns more of the nature of matter th^T ° f hardnes s can tell 

hari F “" h “- 
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matter as that which moves or as that which fills space, but which 
arc very far indeed from producing any sense-impression of the 
nature of hardness or softness ; nor would they even satisfy our 
definition if we said that matter is that which is heavy, heaviness 
being certainly a more widely-spread factor of material groups of 
sense-impressions than hardness. Between the sun and planets, 
between the atoms of bodies, physicists conceive the ether to 
exist, a medium whose vibrations constitute the channel by 
means of which electro-magnetic and optical energy is transferred 
from one body to another. In the first place, the ether is a pure 
conception by aid of which we correlate in conceptual space 
various motions. These motions are the symbols by wdiich we 
briefly describe the sequences and relationships we perceive 
between various groups of phenomena. The ether is thus a 
mode of resuming our perceptual experience ; but like a good 
many other conceptions of which we have no direct perception, 
physicists project it into the phenomenal world and assert its 
real existence. There seems to be just as much, or little, logic 
in this assertion as in the postulate that there is a real substratum, 
matter, at the back of groups of sense-impressions ; both at 
present arc metaphysical statements. 11 Now there is no 
evidence forthcoming that the ether must be conceived as either 
hard or heavy, and yet it can be strained or its parts put in relative 
motion. Further, from Professor Tait’s standpoint, it occupies 
space. Hence those who associate matter with hardness and 
weight must be prepared to deny that the ether is matter, or be 
content to call it non-matter. 1! It is worth noting, at the same 
time, that the metaphysicians — whether they be materialists 
asserting the phenomenal existence both of space and of a 
permanent substratum of sense-impression, or * common-sense ’ 
philosophers asking us to knock our heads against stone walls — 
reach hopelessly divergent results when they say that matter is 
that which moves, that matter occupies space, and that matter 
is that which is heavy and hard. 

Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science, pp. 308-3 to. 1 

A poorer writer might have been tempted to break 
this paragraph up at the points I have indicated with 
a *. The sense would remain the same, and perhaps 
the cogency; but the persuasive flow would have 
suffered three checks. 

* Witter Seal!. 
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But this general rule does not exclude the use of 
paragraphs as a schematic device, to give emphasis to 
the transitions of thought. The following passage is 
an extreme example : 

64312 The solution of the riddle of life in space and time 
lies outside space and time. 

6432 How the world is, is completely indifferent for 
what is higher. God does not reveal himself in the 
world. 

64321 The facts all belong only to the task and not to its 
performance. _ , . 

644 Not how the world is, is the mystical, but that it is. 

645 The contemplation of the world sub specie aeterni is 
its contemplation as a limited whole. 

The feeling of the world as a limited whole is the 
mystical feeling. 

6.5 For an answer which cannot be expressed the 

question too cannot be expressed. 

The riddle does not exist. 

If a question can be put at all, then it can also be 
answered. 

6.51 Scepticism is not irrefutable, but palpably senseless, 
if it would doubt where a question cannot be asked. 

For doubt can only exist where there is a question ; 
a question only where there is an answer, and this only 
where something can be said. 

6.52 We feel that even if all possible scientific questions 
can be answered, the problems of life have still not been 
touched at all. Of course there is then no question 
left, and just this is the answer. 

6.521 The solution of the problem of life is seen in the 
vanishing of this problem. 

6.522 There is indeed the inexpressible. This shows 
itself ; it is the mystical. 

6-53 The right method of philosophy would be this : to 
say nothing except what can be said, i.e. something 
that has nothing to do with philosophy : and then 
always, when someone else wished to say something 
metaphysical, to demonstrate to him that he had given 
no meaning to certain signs in his propositions. This 
method would be unsatisfying to the other — he would 
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not have the feeling that we were teaching philosophy — 
but it would be the only strictly correct method. 

6.54 My propositions are elucidatory in this way : he 
who understands me finally recognises them as senseless, 
when he has climbed out through them, on them, over 
them. (He must, so to speak, throw away the ladder, 
after lie has climbed up on it.) 

He must surmount these propositions ; then he sees 
the world rightly. 

7 Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be 

silent. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logko- 
Philosophicut (1922), 1 §§ 6.431 2.-7. 2 

In public speaking it is customary for the orator to 
make a pause and indulge in various gestures of 
physical relaxation when he has come to a point where 
he expects applause. The moment, at least, is pro- 
pitious for it. Or his reason may be that he wishes to 
give special emphasis to his next sentence by making 
it the first sentence of a peroration. 

The paragraphing of many writers is of this kind. 
A writer like Sterne, who always remembers that he is 
addressing an invisible audience, inevitably breaks off 
one paragraph and begins another at * the psychological 
moment \ Almost any page will illustrate this : 

I had scarce uttered the words, when a poor monk of the 
order of St. Francis came into the room to beg something for his 
convent. No man cares to have his virtues the sport of con- 
tingencies — or one man may be generous, as another man is 
puissant — sed non quo (id hant — or be it as it may — for there is no 

•Some apology is perhaps needed for quoting a translation from the 
German in ft book devoted to English Prose Style. In explanation I 
would say, firstly, that I am concerned here with a question of structure, 
and that* the translation quoted admirably conveys the structure of the 
original t an:!, secondly, that I do not think that there elsewhere eristt, 
except in this Tr.i;:.:!-!, a pajirqje which to admirably ilh.-vrates my point. 
The Tr.trf.tfKi is, betides even in its translation, a prose work of great 
'logical* beauty. 

* Krpan Paul* 
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regular reasoning upon the ebbs and flows of our humours ; 
they may depend upon the same causes, for aught I know, which 
influence the tides themselves — ’twould oft be no discredit to us, 
to suppose it was so : I’m sure at least for myself, that in many a 
case I should be more highly satisfied, to have it said by the 
world, I had had an affair with the moon, in which there was 
neither sin nor shame ’, than have it pass altogether as my own 
act and deed, wherein there was so much of both. 

, . ^ ut be t ' 1 * s as may. The moment I cast my eyes upon 
1 m, 1 was predetermined not to give him a single sous ; and 
accordingly I put my purse into my pocket— button’d it up— set 
myself a little more upon my center, and advanced up gravely to 
him: there was something, I fear, forbidding in my look : I 

fu; 'l rvj S moment before my eyes, and think there was 
that in it which deserved better. 

sraTi-td 110 ^’ ? j ud g ed from the break in his tonsure, a few 
halrs Upon hls tem P les be!n g all that remained of 
f r( . m £ e abou t seventy— but from his eyes, and that sort of 

courtlsv th-J 33 m th nl Wh,ch Seemed more temper’d by 
lie between^ C ° U W be , no . more tha n sixty— Truth might 

his countenTn^ waS f ce « aln ly sixty-five ; and the general air of 

been planting wriSrinTbf 8 “T— 8 seem’d to have 
account. 8 “ m “ before thclr time, agreed to the 

mild, pale—' penetradn^fre W f 1Cb G “ ldo llas often painted — 
fatcontented^gnorancl’lookfnfd 1 ” c °mmonplace ideas of 

look’d forwards ; but look’d w a rd s U p 0n the earth — it 

this world. How one of his 35 * 'd^ °° k d som ething beyond 
who let it fall ™ont T* £ h >, heaVen above ’ 

would have suited a Bramin an /u r CrS ’ best know s; but it 
Indostan, I had reverenced it ^ ad * met 1£ upon tbe Pl a ' ns °f 

might puTit f jmo Ae’ htn^of 6 g ‘ Ven in a few . strokes i one 
neither elegant or otherwise but & as rh° t0 deSlg , n ’ for ’twas 
made it so : it was a thin s Dlrp T baracter and expression 
common size, if it l ost not thpdtV 0 ™’ som ething above the 
the figure-but it was t he afjmd ^ a bend forward m 

stands presented to my imagination 0 f Entreaty ; and as it now 
b >’T- } ag ‘ nat,on ’ 11 gam’d more than it lost 

whh k} i"\ his upon°hk b three r?’ he st00d sti11 * 

which he journeyed beintr in h; 638 * Jf\ sIender white staff 
> D emg m his r.ght)- w hen I had got . 
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close up to him, he introduced himself with the little story of 
the wants of his convent, and the poverty of his order — and did 
it with so simple a grace — and such an air of deprecation was 
there in the whole cast of his look and figure — I was bewitch’d 
not to have been struck with it — 

— A better reason was, I had predetermined not to give him 
a single sous. Laurence Sterne, J Sentimental Journey. 

This kind of paragraphing might be called witty. 
There is still another kind which is as nice in its deter- 
mination, and that is the rhythmical. 

The scientific study of English prose rhythm, de- 
spite the very complete and provocative history devoted . 
to it by Professor Saintsbury , 1 is still very much in \ 
its infancy. Professor Saintsbury has analysed the 
rhythms of most of our writers who have any pretence 
to any, but he resolutely, and perhaps rightly, refuses to 
classify these rhythms. Prose rhythm does not trip 
along in metrical feet, as verse docs, but sweeps on 
in longer units. The paragraph is, indeed, the first 
complete and independent unit of prose rhythm. The 
sentence has rhythm, but as we have seen, a prose all 
sentences, even if these are in themselves perfectly 
rhythmical, is not perfect prose. The sentences must 
be dissolved in a wider movement and this wider move- 
ment is the rhythm of the paragraph — a rhythm that 
begins with the first syllable of the paragraph and is 
not complete without the last syllabic. With the last 
syllable the rhythm ends and there is a rest . 3 

* A Htft:ry ej Hr.glirh Prose Rhy'.hfo. Ily Georpe Sxintsbnry. Second 
edition, 15;,;.. 

* The unity of the paragraph may be n unity of actual composition : 
compare Gibbon"* conscious practice (the conscious practice of many 
setiters, but perhapt more often an unconscious instinct) — 

" tt hsi ab-vays hetrv my practice to cart a bn" paragraph in a sir.plr 
mould, to try it bv my car. to deperit it in my memory, but to s-j'pcr.J the 
action of the pen fill I had (riven the last polish to my vc»:b.' — Mr.-h'ryrv/Ar. 
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To subsist in lasting Monuments, to live in their productions, 
to exist in their names and predicament of chimeras, was large 
satisfaction unto old expectations, and made one part of their 
Elysiums. But all this is nothing in the Metaphysics of true 
belief. To live indeed is to be again ourselves, which being not 
only an hope but an evidence in noble believers ; ’tis all one to 
lie in St. Innocent’s churchyard, as in the sands of Aegypt ; 
Ready to be anything, in the ecstasy of being ever, and as content 
with six foot as the Moles of Adrianus. 

Sir Thomas Browne, Urn Burial. 

Full day came quickly to show me the reality of one of my 
early visions, and I suppose I may not expect many more such 
minutes as I spent when watching from the ‘ Capella’s ’ bridge 
the forest of the Amazon take shape. It was soon over. The 
morning light brimmed at the forest top, and spilled into the 
river. The channel filled with sunshine. There is was then. 
In the cliff to starboard I could see even the boughs and trunks •, 
they were veins of silver in a mass of solid chrysolite. This 
forest had not the rounded and dull verdure of our own woods in 
midsummer, with deep bays of shadow. It was a sheer front, 
uniform, shadowlcss, and astonishingly vivid. I thought then 
the appearance of the forest was but a local feature, and so gazed 
at it for what it would show next. It had nothing else to show' 
me. Clumps of palms threw their fronds above the roof of the 
forest in some places, or a giant exogen raised a dome j but that 
was all. Those strong characters in the growth were seen only 
in passing. They did not change that outlook ahead of con- 
verging lines of level green heights rising directly from a brownish 
flood. Occasionally the river narrowed, or we passed close to 
one wall, and then we could see the texture of the forest surface, 
though wc could never see into it for more than a few yards, 
except where, in some places, habitations were thrust into the 
base of the woods, as in lower caverns. An exuberant wealth of 
forms built up that forest which was so featureless from a little 
distance. '1 he numerous palms gave grace and life to the 
facade, for their plumes flung in noble arcs from tall and slender 
columns, or sprayed directly from the ground in emerald foun- 
tains 1 he rest was inextricable confusion. Vines looped 
across the Front of green, binding tile forest with cordage, and the 
root, of epiphytes hung from upper boughs, like hanks of twine. 

11 . al. i ommnson, 'J hr Set: and the Jungle , pp. 1 1 2-3. 1 

1 liacEwerih. 
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But we must press the matter a little closer to ask : 
what is a complete rhythm, what constitutes its essence, 
why once begun does it continue for a definite course 
and come to an appointed end ? This is the question 
which Professor Saintsbury did not ask himself, and it 
is, indeed, perhaps the most difficult question in the 
whole complex of English prose style. 

Rhythm is not an a priori construction. It is not 
an ideal form -to which we fit our words. Above all it 
is not a musical notation to which our words submit. 

Rhythm is more profound than this. It is born, not 
with the words, but with the thought, and with what- 
ever confluence of instincts and emotions the thought is 
accompanied. As the thought takes shape in the mind, 
it takes a shape. It has always been recognized that 
clear thinking precedes good writing. There is about 
good writing a visual actuality. It exactly reproduces 
what we should metaphorically call the contour of our 
thought. The metaphor is for once exact : thought 
has a contour or shape. The paragraph is the per- 
ception of this contour or shape. 

The writer — I speak of the inspired writer — has 
towards his- material, words, the same relation that an 
artist, say a modeller, has towards his material, clay. 
The paragraph is a plastic mass, and it takes its shape 
from the thought it has to express : its shape is the 
thought. 

And I think this is the distinction between a dead 
paragraph and a living paragraph : in the first case a 
writer’s words flow until either a phase of his logic is 
complete, or the simulated oratory of his periods 
demands a pause, or for no reason whatsoever ; but m 
the second case the words rise like clay osi the potter's 
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wheel : the downward force of attention, or concentra- 
tion, or intuition, and the driving force of emotion or 
feeling between these forces the words rise up, take 
shape, become a complete pattern. 

Let us look at one or two examples in which the articu- 
lation' into paragraphs is determined by a rhythmical 
configuration : 



O, sir, _ . 
those mazes ; 

wa ^ t0 get out ’ or which way to end, I know not, unless 

llrZ A ^ - nd W [ th >' 0ur hel P lift U P m Y ^nds to that 
arare lnT d r opltlou , s tb r one > where nothing is readier than 
were a f° the ? ,stresse ? of m °rtal suppliants : and it 

the G ° cave t ^ ese serious thoughts less piously than 

Thm. tLTT W T to conclude their |raver discourses, 
able parent of ^*7 ^ ^ SUtC f ln hght and glory unapproach- 
Kine Redeem ^ f ft? T Cn ' next ’ f h ee I implore, omnipotent 
assume inSl ° f T r . emnant whose nature thou didst 
subsistence of divin" ‘ e y e ^ as j In g Love ! and thou, the third 

solace of cr eated TinaT- onS the W ** 

this thv onnr anrl i g 0ne ^ n P ersona l godhead ! look upon 
not thlfprev to thlT 0 - Spem and ex P Irin S church, leave her 
long till thev^devour w , olves ’ that wait and think 

have broke iL thv Jm y , fl ? ck ; these wild boars that 
hooves on the soulfof thyS^^o fefSi" 1 ° f theb \P ollu , tin S 

their damned designs that ° ll I em not bnn S about 

bottomless pit exnr-rtinrr u, I ? ow at tbe entrance of the 

those dreadful locusts and § scoro; WatC ! 1WO - d ° pen . and le l out 

cloud of infernal darknccc T, ° nS 5 to relnv °lve us in that pitchy 
sun of thy truth again nev W j! ere sba H never more see the 
more hear the bird of morni ’ 0 ^ f ° r ^ cheerf ul dawn, never 
the afflicted state of this 0 i, r ng i, S !"®' m oved with pity at 

labouring under her throes and that n0W HeS 

more dreaded calamities ’ r ugghng against the grudges of 

[ions, and* the ^u^cee^ng'swwd* 11 #' °- f five blood y inunda- 
land in her own gore, diL pk^tif T'T war > soakin § th e 
of our swift and thick-comm/ de Sad and ceaseless revolution 
breathless, of thy free 2' ,g c ,:7/ 0ws ’ w hen we were quite 
7 g aCC dldst motIon peace and terra of 
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covcncnt with us ; and having first well nigh freed us from 
antichristian thraldom, didst build up this Britannic empire to a 
glorious and enviable height, with all her daughter-islands about 
her; stay us in this felicity, let not the obstinacy of our half- 
obcdicnce and will-worship bring forth that viper of sedition, 
that for these fourscore years hath been breeding to eat through 
the entrail of our peace ; but let her cast her abortive spawn 
without the danger' of this travailing and throbbing kingdom : 
that we may still remember in our solemn thanksgivings, how for 
us, the northern ocean even to the frozen Thule was scattered 
with the proud shipwrecks of the Spanish armada, and the very 
maw of hell ransacked, and made to give up her concealed 
destruction, ere she could vent it in that horrible and damned 
blast. 

O how much more glorious will those former deliverances 
appear, when we shall know them not only to have saved us from 
greatest miseries past, but to have reserved us for greatest 
happiness to come ! Hitherto thou hast but freed 11s, and that 
not fully, from the unjust and tyrannous claim of thy foes ; now 
unite us entirely, and appropriate us to thyself, tie us everlastingly 
in willing homage to the prerogative of thy eternal throne. 

And now we know, O thou our most certain hope and defence, 
that thine enemies have been consulting all the sorceries of the 
great whore, and have joined their plots with that sad intelli- 
gendng tyrant that mischiefs the world with his mines of Ophir, 
and lies thirsting to revenge his naval ruins that have larded our 
seas : but let them all take counsel together, and let it come to 
nought ; let them decree, and do thou cancel it ; let them 
gather themselves, and be scattered ; let them embattle them- 
selves, and be broken ; let them embattle, and be broken, for 
thou art with us. 

Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some one 
may perhaps be heard offering at high strains in new and lofty 
measure to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies and marvellous 
judgments in this land throughout all ages; whercbv this great 
ami warlike nation, instructed and inured to the fervent and 
continual practice of truth and righteousness, and casting far 
from her the nigs of her whole vices, may press on hard to that 
high and liappv emulation to be found the soberest, wisest, and 
ims: Christian people at that day, when thou, the eternal ami 
shortly expected King, shah open the clouds to judge the several 
kingdoms of the WO! Id, ami distributing national honours and 
rewards to religious and just commonwealths, shalt put an end 
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to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy universal and mild 
monarchy through heaven and earth ; where they undoubtedly, 
that by their labours, counsels, and prayers, have been earnest 
for the common good of religion and their country, shah receive 
above the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal addition of 
principalities, legions and thrones into their glorious titles, and 
in supereminence of beatific vision, progressing the dateless and 
irrevoluble circle of eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands with 
joy and bliss, in overmeasure for ever. 

But they contrary, that by the impairing and diminution of 
the true faith, the distresses and servitude of their country, 
aspire to high dignity, rule, and promotion here, after a shameful 
end in this life (which God grant them), shall be thrown down 
eternally into the darkest and deepest gulf of hell, where, under 
the despiteful control, the trample and spurn of all the other 
damned, that in the anguish of their torture, shall have no other 
ease than to exercise a raving and bestial tyranny over them as 
their slaves and negroes, they shall remain in that plight for ever, 
the basest, the lowermost, the most dejected, most underfoot, and 
downtrodden vassals of perdition. 

John Milton, Of Reformation in England. 

She was talking to me of a sheep that had died, but I could not 
understand because of her dialect. It never occurred to her 
that I could not understand. She only thought me different, 
stupid. And she talked on. The ewes had lived under the 
house, and a part was divided off for the he-goat, because the 
other people brought their she-goats to be covered by the he-goat. 
But how the ewe came to die I could not make out. 

Her fingers worked away all the time in a little, half-fretful 
movement, yet spontaneous as butterflies leaping here and there. 
She chattered rapidly on in her Italian that I could not under- 
stand, looking meanwhile into my face, because the story roused 
her somewhat. Yet not a feature moved. Her eyes remained 
candid and open and unconscious as the skies. Only a sharp 
will in them now and then seemed to gleam at me, as if to 
dominate me. 

Her shuttle had caught in a dead chicory plant, and spun no 
more. She did not notice. I stooped and broke off the twigs. 
1 here was a glint of blue on them yet. Seeing what I was 
doing, she merely withdrew a few inches from the plant. Her 
Dobbin hung free. 

She went on with her tale, looking at me wonderfully. She 
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seemed like the Creation, like the beginning of the world, the 
first morning. Her eyes were like the first morning of the 
world, so ageless. 

Her thread broke. She seemed to take no notice, but mechan- 
ically picked up the shuttle, wound up a length of worsted, 
connected the ends from her wool strand, set the bobbin 
spinning again, and went on talking, in her half-intimate, half- 
unconscious fashion, as if she were talking to her own world 
in me. 

So she stood in the sunshine on the little platform, old and 
yet like the morning, erect and solitary, sun-coloured, sun- 
discoloured, whilst I at her elbow, like a piece of night and 
moonshine, stood smiling into her eyes, afraid lest she should 
deny me existence. 

Which she did. She had stopped talking, did not look at me 
any more, but went on with her spinning, the brown shuttle 
twisting gaily. So she stood, belonging to the sunshine and the 
weather, taking no more notice of me than of the dark-stained 
caper-bush which hung from the wall above her head, whilst I, 
waiting at her side, was like the moon in the daytime sky, over- 
shone, obliterated, in spite of my black clothes. 

* How long has it taken you to do that much ? ’ I asked. 

She waited a minute, glanced at her bobbin. 

‘ This much ? I don’t know. A day or two.’ 

‘ But you do it quickly.’ 

She looked at me, as if suspiciously and derisively. Then, 
quite suddenly, she started forward and went across the terrace 
to the great bfuc-and-white checked cloth that was drying on the 
wall. I hesitated. She had cut off her consciousness from me. 
So 1 turned and ran away, taking the steps two at a time, to get 
away from her. I n a moment I was between the walls, climbing 
upwards, hidden. 

D. H. Lawrence, T tv: light in Italy, pp. 41-4. 1 

These two passages are entirely different in mood and 
. construction, yet in both of them each paragraph has its 
indefensible unity. In Milton each is dominated by a 
powerful; rhythm; from the first syllable to the last 
there is no break; in the mighty sweep of linked and 
modulated, sounds.; , ; 'T'h'c y rhythm is all-determining, 
--y.'i A .ytJiicWorth.' y '.yAy . •/ 
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and it would be no more defensible to alter one of these 
rhythms than it would be to meddle with a movement 
in one of Beethoven’s sonatas. 

In the passage from Twilight in Italy the unity of the 
paragraphs is no less intact, but it is more sophisticated. 
Each paragraph opens with an action of the old spin- 
ning-woman •, almost as invariably it closes with a 
reflection of, or concerning, the narrator. That is to 
say, each paragraph is a complete action and reaction. 
The rhythm, like an accompaniment, passes from 
staccato emphasis to a falling cadence. But if every 
paragraph were in this rhythm, the effect would be 
monotonous. So vtc find one paragraph, the third in 
the passage, which exactly reverses the rhythm. 



CHAPTER VI 
ARRANGEMENT 


The arrangement of paragraphs within a larger unit of 
composition is mainly a question of rhetoric, and will be 
dealt with in Part II. But in rhetoric we consider 
arrangement as a means to secure a particular effect ; 
from the point of view of composition we have to 
consider arrangement as an end in itself, as a 
pattern of aesthetic worth, independent of the ideas 
expressed. 

Such arrangement of material is cither instinctive or 
constructional. Instinctively the writer feels that his 
theme has a certain broad rhythm, and that the rhythm 
of his paragraphs is subordinate to this broader effect. 
We speak of the course of exposition, the speed of 
narrative, the flow of eloquence, the flight of imagina- 
tion, and all these dead metaphors originally expressed 
the qualities of different methods of composition. 
The analysis of these effects we leave to later chapters ; 
here we arc concerned with their unity and general 
quality. 

Instinctive arrangement is appropriate to the short 
composition, such as the essay. A logical exposition 
may, indeed, be short enough to have the outward 
appearance of an essay, but ‘ article or ' treatise or 
* sketch would be descriptive enough, whereas in the 
word * essay ’ there is an original implication which 
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conforms to the present idea of an instinctive arrange- 
ment. An essay is an ‘ attempt at ’ — an attempt at the 
expression of an idea or mood or feeling lurking 
unexpressed in the mind. It is an informal attempt to 
create a pattern in words which shall correspond with 
the idea, mood or feeling. It has some analogy to 
improvising’ in music. It is the counterpart in 
prose of the lyric in poetry. 

The essay is as old as any occasional writing ; it is 
an impersonal form of letter writing— an open letter 
t at need not be addressed to anyone in particular. 
But in the piodern world, and especially in England, it 
has been cultivated for its own sake, as a special form of 
iterature, and though it has never been hedged round 
J™/ P r? e rUlCS ° f COm P osition > yet the type has 

disii °t T! aSt ° ° r tbree hundred years been fairly 
stinct. Bacon is in many ways the founder of the 

cemraTS 10115 4,1(1 in an es ^7 by him we find a 

detacheH T C Whkh ^ § athered a number - of 

etached observations and apothegms, linked together 

comuositin 7 ’- 1 mannCr - The actual mode of 

2t; s r 5 but if a man of g £nius ’ Hke 

Lmedilte h° ^ n ° tebooks his daily thoughts and 

“ f d ,h r draw togaL 

he would h-n fi, ^ referre d to a common theme, 
ould have the substance of one of these essays 
-the form would he • , , essays. 

separate notes in relevant ZT *' ^ J tbe 

groups in the easiest order of ^ ^ taking the 
is the same as Emerson’s ref ^ meth ° d 

Bacon, though not euiltlesf f ^ t0 T pagC 53 ’ but 
had more care than Emerson f f ™ PCrfeC ^ P ar agraphs, 
sentence and sentence ° r ^ transition between 
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The casual form of the essay, as initiated by Bacon, 
was found particularly appropriate to the periodical 
literature that developed in the early eighteenth 
century, and at the hands of Addison, Steele and Gold- 
smith, the essay became more varied, more distinctive, 
and less weighty. The skeleton of a notebook is no 
longer visible, and the whole performance is more 
airy, subtle and amusing. In a short but characteristic 
example we shall see the general features of the form as 
it was perfected in the eighteenth century. 

It is usually said by grammarians, that the use of language is 
to express our wants and desires ; but men who know the world 
hold, and I think with some show of reason, that he who best 
knows how to keep his necessities private is the most likclv 
person to have them redressed ; and that the true use of speech is( 
not so much to express our wants, as to conceal them. 

When we reflect on the manner in which mankind generally 
confer their favours, there appears something so attractive in 
riches, that the large heap generally collects from the smaller ; 
and the poor find as much pleasure in increasing the enormous 
mass of the rich, as the miser, who owns it, sees happiness in its 
increase. Nor is there in this anything repugnant to the laws 
of morality. Seneca himself allows, that in conferring benefits, 
the present should always be suited to the dignity of the receiver. 
Thus the rich receive large presents, and are thanked for accept- 
ing them men of middling stations arc obliged to be content 
with presents something less ; while the beggar, who may be 
truly said to want indeed, is well paid if a farthing rewards his 
warmest solicitations. 

Every man who has seen the world, and has had bis ups and 
downs In life, as the expression is, must have frequently ex- 
perienced the truth of this doctrine, and must know, that to have 
much, or to seem to have it, is the only way to have more. Ovid 
finclv compares a man of broken fortune to a falling column ; 
the lower it sinks, the greater is that weight it is obliged to 
sustain. Thus, when a man's circumstances are such that he 
has no occasion to Kotow, he finds numbers willing to lend 
him hut should his wants be such that he sues for a trifle, it is 
two to one whether he mav be trusted with the smallest sum. 
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A certain young fellow whom I knew, whenever he had 
occasion to ask his friend for a guinea, used to prelude his request 
as if he wanted two hundred ; and talked so familiarly of large 
sums, that none could ever think he wanted a small one. The 
same gentleman, whenever he wanted credit for a suit of clothes, 
always made the proposal in a laced coat ; for he found by 
experience, that if he appeared shabby on these occasions, his 
tailor had taken an oath against trusting ; or what was every whit 
as bad, his foreman was out of the way, and should not be at 
home for some time. 


There can be no inducements to reveal our wants, except to 
find pity, and by this means relief; but before a poor man opens 
is mind in such circumstances, he should first consider whether 
e is contented to lose the esteem of the person he solicits, and 
whether he is willing to give up friendship to excite compassion. 

Uy .and friendship are passions incompatible with each other; 
an it is impossible that both can reside in any breast for the 
smallest space, without impairing each other. Friendship is 
made up of esteem and pleasure ; pity is composed of sorrow and 
con cmpt . the mind may for some time fluctuate between them, 
Dut it never can entertain both at once. 

i; ? ^ act P'tyj though it may often relieve, is but at best a short- 
med passion, and seldom affords distress more than transitory 
KJ? 5 W ‘ th some s ^rce lasts from the first impulse till 
for twin e ^ Ut 10 t ', G P oc ^ et > with others it may continue 
have sepn s P ace > cm some of extraordinary sensibility I 
mav if on °P e . I j ate for half an hour together : but still, last as it 
from thif ow? ^ P rod uces but beggarly effects; and where, 
pounds • whif Ve ’ W p ^' Ve ^- VC , ^ art ^mgs, from others we give 
distress ’when fh Ver ^ T fcelln § s from the first im P uls e of 
fee w th di^ rr 0 -T^ S S0licits a second we then 
echoeverv stroked Senslblht ^ a ^d, like the repetition of an 
lose ’all mixture ecomes weaker ; till, at last, our sensations 
contempt. ° sorrow ’ and degenerate- into downright 

natured fel bw\vho is* now no more tbe fate °f a ver )’ g<?° d - 

house, and his A • °. more * t hie was bred in a counting- . 
him an handsome US j 25 was out °^his time, left 

The restraint i n wWh ’ "TV friends to ad vise with, 
thrown a gloom upon his t^n fnen v k ad been brou g ht U P had 

and, from such consider^ - some regard as prudence, 

of friendship. Such as had°m ’ ^ ^ CVery d ‘T re Peated offers 
P such as had money, were ready to offer him their 
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assistance that way ; and they who had daughters, frequently, 
in the warmth of affection, advised him to marry. _ My friend, 
however, was in good circumstances ; he wanted neither money, 
friends, nor a wife, and therefore modestly declined their 

proposals. _ . 

Some errors, however, in the management of his affairs, and 
several losses in trade, soon brought him to a different way of 
thinking •, and he at last considered that it was his best way to let 
his friends know that their offers were at length acceptable. His 
first address was to a scrivener, who had formerly made him 
frequent offers of money and friendship, at a time when, perhaps, . 
he knew those offers would have been refused. As a man, 
therefore, confident of not being refused, he requested the use of 
a hundred guineas for a few days, as he just then had occasion for 
money. ‘ And pray, Sir ’, replied the scrivener, ‘ do you want 
all this money ? — ‘ Want it, Sir says the other, * if I did not 
want it, I should not have asked it.’ — ‘ I am sorry for that ’, 
says the friend ; ‘ for those who want money when they borrow, 
will always want money when they should come to pay. To 
say the truth, Sir, money is money now ; and I believe it is all 
sunk in the bottom of the sea, for my part ; and he that has got a 
little, is a fool if he does not keep what he has got.’ 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, our adventurer was 
resolved to apply to another, whom he knew was the very best 
friend lie had in the world. The gentleman whom he now 
addressed, received his proposal with all the affability that could 
be expected from generous friendship. ‘ Let me see — you 
want a hundred guineas ; and, pray, dear Jack, would not 
fifty answer ? 1 — ‘ If you have but fifty to spare. Sir, I must be 
contented.’ — ‘ Fifty to spare 1 I do not say that, for I believe I 
have but twenty about me.’ — * Then I must borrow the other 
thirty from some other friend.’ — ‘ And pray ’, replied the friend, 

‘ would it not be the best way to borrow the whole money from 
that other friend, and then one note will serve for all, you know r 
'l ou know, my dear Sir, that you need make no ceremony with 
me at any time ; you know I’m your friend, when you choose a 
bit of dinner or So— -You, 1'om, see the gentleman down. You 
won’t iorget to dine with us now and then ? Your very 
humble servant.’ 

Distressed, but not discouraged, at this treatment, he was at 
last resolved to find that assistance from love, which he could not 
have from friendship. A young lady, a distant relation by the 
mother's side, had a fortune in her own hands ; and, as she had 
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already made all the advances that her sex’s modesty would 
permit, he made his proposal with confidence. He soon, 
cu P erce * vec ^ that No bankrupt ever found the fair one kind. 
She had lately fallen deeply in love with another, who had more 
money, and the whole neighbourhood thought it would be a 
match. 

Ever}' day now began to strip my poor friend of his former 
nnery : his clothes flew piece by piece to the pawnbroker’s, and 
he seemed at length equipped in the genuine livery of misfortune. 

ut still he thought himself secure from actual necessity ; the 
numberless invitations he had received to dine, even after his 
losses, were yet unanswered ; he was, therefore, now resolved to 
accept of a dinner, because he wanted one ; and in this manner 
he -actually lived among his friends a whole week without being 
openly affronted The last place I saw him in was at a reverend 
an me s. He had as he fancied, just nicked the time of dinner, 
for he came m as the cloth was laying. He took a chair without 
g esire , and talked for some time without being attended 

ann e the C ,? SUre 1i* e C ? m g an 7> that nothin S procured so good an 
K rr m thc 4 Pa ™> where he had been that morning, 
talked of , & ? N't ^ H UTC of tbe da niask tablecloth ; 
venison la/nv J herC n had „ bee . n th ^ da )' before, but that the 
finding therefor 0 ^' ad this procured him no invitation : 
his fetches h eh’ 'u S endcrnan °f the house insensible to all 

- -- * 

or lac 0 e-whei?er : be # garS acquaintance, whether in rags 
Smyrna oTst PIli 6 "' ?**** °, r the Mall-whether at the 
friend never seem 1 s ’"~ m '§ h ‘ 1 be permitted to advise as a 

to eveCaL ur the which you solicit. Apply 
cry passion but human pity for redress V™. c U 

Lt m fVom n UmSon-neSr ^The' v'iy^lT’ fr ° m f avarke 

petition! CXpeCted t0 close w «hout the horrors of a 

stranger to herfa^ds^ewiU at W us y ° U mu . st P retend to 'be a 

you be caught dining upon a h^lfnon y ° U ''’ lth cerem ony. If 
and potatoes, praise the wholes ^ enn I' P°r rln ger of pease-soup ■ 
You may obsen e that Dr ° f >’ 0ur fr 4 a l repast 

for the gravel ; hint that von ^_ heyne has Prescribed pease-broth 
making a deity of your belly Tf 1 ^ ° ne ° y tbose wbo are always 

Y } our belly. If, again, you are obliged to wear 
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flimsy stuff in the midst of winter, be the first to remark that 
stuffs arc very much worn at Paris ; or, if there be found some 
irreparable defects in any part of your equipage, which cannot be 
concealed by all the arts of sitting cross-legged, coaxing, or 
darning, say that neither you nor Samson Gideon were ever 
very fond of dress. If you be a philosopher, hint that Plato or 
Seneca are the tailors you choose to employ ; assure the com- 
pany, that man ought to be content with a bare covering, since 
what is now so much his pride, was formerly his shame. 

In short, however caught, never give out but ascribe to the 
frugality of your disposition, what others might be apt to attribute 
to the narrowness of your circumstances. To be poor, and to 
seem poor, is a certain method never to rise : pride in the great 
is hateful ; in the wise it is ridiculous ; but beggarly pride is a 
rational vanity which I have been taught to applaud and 
exxuse. 

Oliver Goldsmith, On the Use of Language. 

This essay is a good example of the general charac- 
teristics of this form of composition. It may be 
analysed into : 

1 . A beginning on familiar ground. 

2. Announcement of a paradoxical theme, which is 

to be the subject of the essay. 

3. Development of the theme by appeal to common 

experience, etc. 

4. Illustration of the theme by an anecdote. 

5. Deductions from the illustration. 

6. Summary of theme and statement of moral. 

This kind of structure will be found as the basis of all 
the more or less didactic types of essay writing. Some- 
times the anecdote occupies the greater part of the 
essay, and sometimes, when the theme is more historical 
or descriptive, the anecdote may disappear altogether. 
But it must be confessed that in general die essay does 
hot readily yield to analysis : it is most successful when 
least premeditated. In two minor matters, however, 
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a general rule can be laid down : the first words should 

be either familiar or arresting, and the last should 

be emphatic. The Victorian age was united on the 

question of port. . . .’ 1 — that is a good beginning 

because our interest is immediately held. According 

to our temperament we at once think : How odd that 

the Victorians should be united on such a trifling 

subject , or : What an excellent and mollifying thing 

to e united on ; or : What acrimonies and discords 

sue a unity forfends. And when the writer goes on to 

iscuss the characteristics of Victorian fiction in general, 

and of the book he is writing about in particular, we 

follow because our interest has been aroused. 

he end of a composition should be natural. There 

ou e a sense that the end is due ; that enough, and 

a ” enou §k> has keen said on the subject ; 

■ 1S rawin £ to a conclusion should be emphasized 

rhvrT aP r°?? a L te d ' ythm > as ^ music. What this 

taste m S H°^-£r 6 P er k a P s a matter of individual 

menV ™ d d ' ffercnt SUbjcCtS demand a separate treat- 

comnneir' 11 gencral ly last paragraph of a 

accented m 11 W f ° Und t0 end ° n a ^°w but heavily 
accented movement, as in these examples : 

moths flutterinKamon^tl u ? dertllat benign sky : watched the 
soft wind breathine tlwmmb ^are-bells, listened to the 

one could ever imaaine unn • ' e .2 ra Vi an( l wondered how any 
quiet earth. quiet slumbers for the sleepers in that 

Nor <!„ cn „ , J E ‘" lV «-**»• ■ 

the writings of the erLT" 4 , stud y either the life or 
emulate, not indeed the suhllrrf” P atrlot > without aspiring to 

has enriched our literature but th WOr ^ s V 1 * which his genius 

1 Introduction bv Bo ’ ^ W,th which laboured 

Marmion Savage. Ed. ig^ ° br6e to T/t ' Bachelor of the Albany, by ' 
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for the public good, the fortitude with which he endured every 
private calamity, the lofty disdain with which he looked down on 
temptations and dangers, thc^deadly hatred which he bore to 
bigots and tyrants, and the faith which he so sternly kept with his 
country and with his fame. 

Macaulay, Essay on Milton. 

. . . And with this his head dropped on her shoulder ; she felt 
that in his weakness he had fainted. But alone with him in the 
dusky church a great dread was on her of what might still happen, 
for his face had the whiteness of death. 

Henry James, The Altar of the Dead , p. 5X. 1 

Whilst they are some ages ahead of the rest of the world in the 
art of living ; whilst in some directions they do not represent the 
modern spirit, but constitute it — this vanguard of civility and 
power they coldly hold, marching in phalanx, lock-step, foot 
after foot, file after file of heroes, ten thousand deep. 

Emerson, English ! Traits , chap. v. 

But there arc many ways of securing an emphatic con- 
clusion, other than this of a retarded rhythm, and one of 
them is a sudden recovery, an airy surprise of rhythm, 
as in this example : 

He was earnest atul unwearied in the search of knowledge, 
with which his vigorous soul is now satisfied, and employed in a 
Continual praise of that God that first breathed it into his active 
body : that body, which once was a Temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and is now become a small quantity of-Christian dust : — 

But 1 shall see it re-animated. 

I ?.AAR Walton, The Life of Dr. 'John Dcr.ne. 

A more common mode of clinching the conclusion of :i 
composition is to end with some clue word, such as the 
very title of the composition : 

He waited a moment, dropping again on the teat. So, while 
she still stood, he looked up at her ; with the sense somehow that 
there were too many things and that they were all together, 
terribly, irresistibly, doubtless blessedly, in her eyes am! her 
whole person ; which thus alTected him for the moment as more 

1 Macmillan. 
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than he could bear. He leaned forward, dropping his elbows to 
his knees and pressing his head on his hands. So he stayed, 
saying nothing ; only, with the sense of her own sustained, 
renewed and wonderful action, knowing that an arm had passed 
round him and that he was held. She was beside him on the 
bench of desolation. 

Henry James, ‘The Bench of Desolation ’ {The Fitter 
Grain, pp. 306-7). 1 


In these examples we have quoted indifferently from 
essays and short stories, and indeed it should be noted 
that there is close structural correspondence between 
the essay and the short story. What else is the short 
story but the illustrative anecdote grown until it has 
absorbed all the other elements in the structure of 
the occasional essay ? Of course, other things have 
happened in the process : and particularly the quiet 
meditative humour of the essay has been quickened by 
an immediate dramatic interest ; but essentially the 
short story, like the essay, is instinctively arranged. It 
is a complete unit of expression, seen in its entirety 
from beginning to end, a single coherent ‘ shape ’ — a . 
lyrical and not a logical utterance. 

Constructional arrangement is either a logical arrange- 
ment of units of an instinctive character, such as may 
e required for the selection and ordering of a volume 

fj *7? ° r u short st ™es i or it is an arrangement of 
ogical thought in such a manner that the structure of 

thinHnfr P ° S1 T^ n r<2 ^ C * s order and sequence of the 

«JSd i„ cLX TO cess .f logiraI wri,ingwi " be 

to rinint- ». *1 ^ ^ anc ^ here it is only necessary 

before the ^ * Structure must be completed 

ist Trehmin T-^ ° f the trea ^ - begum It 

P ary ordering of material, so as to make the 

1 Methuen. 
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most effective use of that material — to avoid repetitions 
and redundancies, to secure the presentation of argu- 
ments in their due sequence, to work up to a climax 
in the argument, and to bring home the conclusion 
clearly and at a timely moment. The ‘ Contents 1 list 
of any great didactic work, such as the Summa Theo- 
logies of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Ethics of Spinoza, 
or the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker, will admirably 
illustrate this skeleton structure. 

The perfection of a structure of this kind secures 
the logical arrangement of ideas and so preserves the 
unity of the thesis ; without such a logical framework, 
irrelevant matter might be introduced under cover of 
some passing association of ideas ; the wild goose and 
the red herring arc common pests in logical writing, 
and nets must be constructed to exclude them. The 
Biographia TJtcraria of Coleridge is a standing example 
of confusion due to the lack of a logical ordering or 
preliminary disposition of material. In his first para- 
graph Coleridge gives us the motives of his work : 

I have used the narrative chiefly for the purpose of giving a 
continuity to the work, in part for the sake of the miscellaneous 
reflections suggested to me by particular events, but still more as 
introductory to a statement of my principles in Politics, Religion 
amt Philosophy, and an application of the rules, deduced from 
philosophical principles, to poetry and criticism. But of the 
objects which I proposed to myselt, it was not the least important 
to effect, as far as possible, a settlement of the long continued 
controversy concerning the true nature of poetic diction ; and at 
the same time to define with the utmost impartiality the real 
poetic character of the poet, by whose writings this controversy 
was first kindled, and has been since fuelled and fanned. 

The Biagraphia Litcraria is admittedly the most con- 
siderable work of literary criticism in English literature ; 
but that docs not exempt it from the charge of being 
fe.va). . r 
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confused in motive, ill-arranged in method and dispro- 
portionate in treatment. The confusion is inherent in 
this preliminary statement of aim. A narrative form 
was chosen in order to give continuity to certain mis- 
cellaneous reflections of a personal application — and 
this aim is kept in view for four chapters. These are 
followed by five chapters which are in no sense a narra- 
tive, and though they may be taken as ‘ introductory to 
a statement of my principles in Politics, Religion, and 
Philosophy ’, they are in reality a disproportionate and 
incongruous divagation on ‘ the law of Association ’. 
The tenth chapter is called by the author ‘ a chapter of 
digressions and anecdotes but actually it fits well 
enough into the narrative scheme of the first four 
c apters. ^ The eleventh chapter is sui generis — a 
delightful exhortation to those who in early life feel 
hemselves disposed to become authors ’. The twelfth 
an t irteenth chapters return to the metaphysical 
an . t en w ^b the fourteenth chapter we begin 
t reatlse on English poetics, with special reference 
e poetry of Wordsworth, to which the book owes 

reir P < a Q C in E ? gHsh criticism - The book then 
monH n n atyrane S betters ’s to the autobiographical 

BertL P > SSe 7 n t0 , thC 1 Uite irrdevant ‘ Critique on 
It is rom* 1 C °” C * n a meta physical mood, 
books, and 

may seem gratuitous R \ a PP ] y in g here 

three distinct methods of ob ™usly there are at least 

grapAia Uteraria, and tlJse , emhod ;' ed m Bi °- 

and mutually detracting The ^ T mC °” grUOUS 
ceivably, have • 1 he book might, con- 

graphical narrative ^ n ^ en en tirely fromthe bio- 
narrative angle ; ln that case much of the 
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poetics and most of the metaphysics would have been 
sacrificed. Or it might conceivably have been written 
from the metaphysical angle, in which case the narrative 
scheme would have been abandoned, and the poetics 
introduced in a corollary and subordinate sense. But 
historically and critically the main value of the book 
resides in its poetics, and it is quite fair to say that 
ideally Coleridge should have selected this way of 
approach to his subject — that he should have dis- 
ciplined all his thoughts and fancies to this end. The 
result would have been the most complete and most 
profound theory of poetry yet given to the world ; 
instead of which wc have only a shapeless hay- 
stack of a book, which tends to exasperate us with 
its futilities quite as often as it enlightens us with its 
wisdom. 

This insistence on a unity of approach, on a coherence 
of plan, on an ordering of material— is , a salutary 
exportation, and not intended as an encouragement to 
the roundheads of literature. Once thevpjah is made 

Ictoii of 
which 
, is the 
bare 
mind 


and the material parcelled out, then the;<j 
this structure should be hidden beneath 
is all variety and interest. And that, ; 
virtue of a good style. It intervenes i; 
structures of the intellect and those regi- 


which arc only open to sensuous percej. 

The structure of a prose bookwK ’" ^single; 

unity like an essay or short storjyhas; ' aytjJy 

reference to a work of discursive " ‘ : ' 
asked whether the principles, 
able to a work of prose fict'o. 
question raises a very into.-,, 
of fiction has been so urn.. 
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development that perhaps we have not yet reached a 
stable type which can make the discussion of the 
problem profitable. There are two schools of thought. 
The first may be represented by Henry James, who 
both in his criticism and in his novels evolved a theory' 
and practice of fiction which applies all the canons of 
coherence, structure, plan, that are possible for the work 
of discursive reasoning, to the novel. In effect the 
novel, in his conception, takes over the framework of 
the classical drama, and a new system of unities and a 
new theory of structure, more rigorous even than the 
rules of classical drama, are applied to the art of fiction, 
The result is undeniably a work of art, but it is possible 
to argue that the art is but disguised drama. Fiction, 
another school would argue, is not a formal art at all, 
ut t ie transcript of life, a direct representation, not 
ordered, but actually reflective. Not Flaubert nor 
c “7 18 ^ he exemplar of this method, but 

a sucS D ° St0evski > James Joyce. Style 

actual H C T eS i"* 1 ™* ; Structure a " d arrangement 
Skvan f™ tlVeof all that matters is the 
TrXt t Umamty ° f thG narratcd action. If this 
is rich in tr ^ ^ st ^ ldard J then English literature 
Thackeray TroSoo p leIdlng ’ SmoIle tt, Richardson, 

dith, Hardy-— -there is a ^ ^ Dicke ” S > Mere ~ 

of all these authors Th^^ Immedlac > r In the work 
vation, a fund of ^ 7' 18 * ^ ickness of obser- 

of character or D l ot me H humour > an invention 
philosophy of life. ’ Th dlfferent degrees— a 

qualities of Enalick f; GSe are tke more obvious 
are aLosf e„ ti e' !T b f ^served that 

all various aspects of^he'arTf qUal '" eS ; ,he > r arc 

art of persuasion. Their 
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appeal is not to universal ideas, not to an abstract ideal 
of unity or harmony, but to human sensibilities. 

Perhaps both theories are extreme. Some selection 
of the material of fiction, even though this material be 
‘ raw life ’, seems essential : otherwise fiction would be 
co-extcnsive with existence, a claim no one makes for 
it. But where there is selection there must be arrange- 
ment, and where there is arrangement there must be a 
technique of expression. Fiction may therefore be 
regarded as an art which must translate life into 
words, put life into a definite shape, without in any 
way destroying its vital quality. Drama is different 
in that it abstracts the universal elements from life and 
constructs from these a rarefied and artificial life of the 
intellect, which is also in some undetermined way the 
life of the instincts. 
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RHETORIC 



rhetoric 

Aristotle defined Rhetoric as ‘ the power to see the 

!T’ , W T i P ersU!,di,1 S people about any given 

exchtsi ] * 'a 3 * tImC Rhetoric was confined almost 

exclusively to the study of persuasive speech. It was 

Ind Tw Ca “°T f d “ k «ic to the material of politics, 
“ntish Tf l b “” d “ Cnlt for a Greek to dis^ 
ItT ‘ hc art of Prose and the art of oratory. 

» an aTh liT “ considered prose separateTy 
Poeto and' ""’h " e dMe 80 Mder * h <= keading of 

•he ufe’ S t Ur term SET mUS ' ‘ heref ° re be « 
The iustifW • • t0nC ln our P resen t context, 

hisl^the e^r * TP 17 that durin & course of 

spoken to the writtenword *° m ^ 

art of prose writino- k c , . true tbat there was an 

and indeed the alnf * ° rC ^ lnvent i° n of printing ; 
is merely a recent T C ;° mpIete decle nsion of oratory 

educatioLnd the L S° P r mCnt d “ t0 the Spread of 

is concerned with^hTart^rr^ 118 ™' Butthis book 
m its state of actual devel f Pr ° Se n0t lllstoncalI 7 but 
and from this point nf • ° pment> as a present means, 
includes all • the possibl^ mUSt admit that the art 
about any given subject ' ^° f persuadi »g people 
as Exposition and Eloquence it l° f WayS ’ SUch 
the ancient oratorv • 5 U has 3n c °mmon with 

Decoration, were fedv nf’ 35 Fantas 7 and 
^ can sec by considering prosc ( as 
Thomas Browne) - but th ^ . Herodotus and Sir 
1 • b « th^spccal complexity aud the 
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special power of modern prose writing comes from the 
welding of these two arts of oratory and prose into a 
single art which we still call prose. 

The powers of rhetoric are distinguished firstly by 
the mode of their operation, and afterwards by the fact 
that each mode forms a contrasting type according as 
it is animated by thought or by sensibility. Thus there 
is a logic of thought which gives us a power of exposi- 
tion, and a logic 1 of sensibility which gives us the power 
of narrative. Thought united to force of character 
gives us the power of eloquence, and character reveals 
its sensibility in the development of a tradition. To 
speculate with thought is to create fantasies, and to 
speculate with sensibility is to create imagery. When 
thought is apprehended emotionally, by a process 
which we shall be careful to define, we give persuasive 
power to intelligence, and when sensibility and emotion 
arc conjoined we get a direct form of expression which 
we shall consider under the heading of personality. 2 

These types of rhetoric may be tabulated in the 
following manner : 

Thought Sensibility 
Loc.tc - - Exposition — Narrative 

1 I 

Speculation - fantasy — Imagery 

Emotion - Intelligence — Personality 

i 1. 

Character - Eloquence — 'I railition ( f astej 

1 l am aware of using the word* * logic ’ ami * logical ’ Kvcr.il time* in 
the course of tiiis IhKik its a loose or analogical manner. In' a logic of 
srtvthtUty, for example, I mean a causa! chain of perceptions determines! by 
an environment preponderantly sensuous. 

* * Void Ic scul portrait d’homme, print evaftentmt d'aprti nature et 
stall* unite f. vrritf, qui exists ct qui prohaMcinrn: exit: era iamatj ‘ are tor 
open::'-!’ svordj of the most sustained example of this mode of writing. — - 
l.fi terfiiti 'tri tie J.-J. Rovrseati. 
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The chapters which form the second part of this 
book follow the order of this classification. 

In this preamble to our consideration of the powers 
of rhetoric we have used several terms, like thought, 
character, speculation-and emotion, which need defining 
before their precise application can be understood. 
These definitions we shall endeavour to frame in the 
chapters which follow, and it is only necessary to add 
here, by way of introduction, a note on the dichotomy 
of thought and sensibility. 

The distinction between an internal and external 
direction of the will is as old as philosophy itself, and it 
is a distinction which can be used from many points of 
view and with very different results. From our present 
point of view it is necessary to refer only to two. In 
scholastic philosophy the acts of the will are internal 
it they are directed towards an end, and external if 
directed towards an object. The whole scholastic 
doctrine of good and evil depends on this distinction, 
the external object is the direct cause of the sensible 
image (phantasma ) giving us the realm of sensibility, 
u t e sensi le image in its turn arouses the activity of 
he intellect, which abstracts as soon as it comes into 

ahlpt- Wt f rea ^ < T’ an< ^ by t bis power of abstraction is 
o perfect knowledge by understanding and reason. 

distinct-' 61 ^ 1 ]° ^ aS Se ^ ze b °n this, or a similar, 
most T r "’ “?■ Ckb0rated U !M ° a theory of types. In 
SrectionTth “ th ' r inter " al ° r “ternal 

a Uvfc °f S' P redomi ”«e S> and as a result the 

world of f' r “ nallt y are either swayed by the 

aim or dj l 7 concentrate on some mental 
ideal and mould themselves accordingly 
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(thought). The types are marked enough in actual 
life, and in practice we have no difficulty in 
distinguishing them ; a difficulty only comes in those 
comparatively few cases where the tendencies are 
evenly balanced. 

This divergence of the human will is adequately 
indicated by the terms Thought and Sensibility. But 
these terms are not used with any particular philoso- 
phical or psychological bias, but only to remind the 
student of the art of prose style that a philosophical 
and psychological basis does exist for, and does 
explain, those types of style which we now proceed to 
differentiate. 



CHAPTER VII 
EXPOSITION 


The art of expressing oneself in a logical manner we 
call exposition , but ‘ logical ’ is not used here in any 
precise scientific sense. Indeed, we might say that 
exposition is the art of expressing oneself clearly, 

ogic eing implied in the structure of the sentences 
employed. 

Knowledge is either empirical or innate ( a priori ), 
and logic is the analysis of the perceptions or beliefs 
which constitute knowledge. It is a statement in one 
. ° f S ^ m ° * ° ^ hat has already been said in another 
W1 S >? .° s ' ' Sj therefore, essentially a tauto- 
onre ^ “ this —e we are not 

an irrmT ’ * must not ig nor e the existence of 

the rel f 6 W ° f Cn( l uil 7 concerning the nature of 

A t knoTf ^ kn ° Wled § e t0 the s >™bols in which 

ttiat knowledge is expressed. 2 

the found^S * n an exact and consistent way is 

Russeli, The Analysis of ^T^lr^K^^^ iCO ~ PMloso P hkus > and Bertrand 

fm? g n ta if ld L A- Richards ^-nd’edfj 11 ^4 Mean!n S °f Meaning, by C. 
by A - N - 
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Reasoning is again a mental process that has never 
been adequately defined. It has a certain structure, 
which is to some extent a stylistic structure and has 
therefore been dealt with in Part I ■, and it is to some 
extent a logical structure, as I have already indicated. 
But apart from its structure, reasoning has an inherent 
quality, and our first concern is to attempt to analyze 
this quality. We may find that it is merely a bye- 
product of a logical structure. 

Let us examine the following passage : 

The tragedy of Massinger is interesting chiefly according to 
the definition given before ; the highest degree of verbal excel- 
lence compatible with the most rudimentary development of the 
senses. Massinger succeeds better in something which is not 
tragedy ; in the romantic comedy. A V cry IV oman deserves all 
the praise that Swinburne, with his almost unerring gift for 
selection, has bestowed upon it. The probable collaboration of 
Fletcher bad the happiest result ; for certainly that admirable 
comic personage, the tipsy Borachia, is handled with more 
humour than we expect of Massinger. It is a play which would 
be enjoyable on the stage. The form, however, of romantic 
comedy is itself inferior and decadent. There is an inflexibility 
about the poetic drama which is by no means a matter of classical, 
or neoclassical, or pscudoclassical law. The poetic drama might 
develop forms highly different from those of Greece or England, 
India or Japan. Conceded the utmost freedom, the romantic 
drama would yet remain inferior. The poetic drama must have 
an emotional unity, let the emotion be whatever you like. It 
must have a dominant tone 5 and if this be strong enough, the 
most heterogeneous emotions may be made to reinforce it. The 
romantic comedy is a skilful concoction of inconsistent emotion, 
a rrinte of emotion. A Very JVomart is surpassingly well plotted. 

1 he debility of romantic drama does not depend upon extravagant 
setting, or preposterous events, or inconceivable coincidences ; 
all these might be iound in a serious tragedv or comedy. It 
Centrists in an internal incoherence of feelings, a concatenation 
of emotions which signifies nothing. 

From tills type of play, so eloquent of emotional disorder, 
inerc was no swing back of the pendulum. Changes never 
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come by a simple reinfusion into the form which the life has just 
left. The romantic drama was not a new form. Massinger 
dealt not with emotions so much as with the social abstractions 
of emotions, more generalised and therefore more quickly and 
easily interchangeable within the confines of a single action. He 
was not guided by direct communications through the nerves. 
Romantic drama tended, accordingly, toward what is sometimes 
called the ‘ typical but which is not the truly typical ; for the 
JT*' figure in a drama is always particularised — an individual. 
I lie tendency of the romantic arama was toward a form which 
continued it in removing its more conspicuous vices, was toward 
a more severe external order. This form was the Heroic 
rama. We look into Dryden’s Essay on Heroic Plays , and we 
in that love and valour ought to be the subject of a heroic 
poem . Massinger, in his destruction of the old drama, had 
prepared the way for Dryden. The intellect had perhaps 
ex lausted the old conventions. It was not able to supply the 
impoverishment of feeling. 

T. S. Eliot, The Sacred TFood , pp. 1 23-4. 1 


If we. dissect this argument we shall see that it 
consists in the main of direct statements, followed by 
an exp anatory analysis or an amplification of these 
statements , or the statement may be a summary 7 or 
synt esis of previous observations. But every sen- 
ence is a statement of fact, or an unequivocal statement 
Of opinion supported by fact. This clarity 7 of statement 
an on y be maintained if there exists in the writer’s 
whirh\ SU C1C j lt ^ U1 . ld or rese rvoir of knowledge from 
otherw' 6 Can - raW ^ ° rder to effect a liaison between 
involve 36 Seen V ngly inde P endent facts. This process 
thl sde n 27 th ?K T™ of generalization, more than 
involves ak ? eth ° ds of Auction and deduction ; it 
(which ntw CapaClty t0 discern a Pattern in events 

intuition 3 is 7 h & might perh . a P s cal1 ‘intuition’, if 

word ‘ instinct . meanin g not covered by the 

)» and it also involves the capacity 7 to see 

1 Methuen. 
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the significant among a series of events (which power 
we might call ‘ insight ’). Reasoning is, in short, the 
reference of detached observations to a general back- 
ground of knowledge, with the result that these 
observations can be brought into a mutual relationship 
and therefore into a unity of argument by the all- 
embracing resources of this background. And this 
fact it is which gives to reasoning that coherence and 
movement which is directly reflected in the quality of 
the style. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the style is a 
test of the reasoning ; that what is well thought is well 
written, and therefore what is well written must be 
well thought. But this argument is not valid ; good 
writing has often been expended on false premisses, and 
though it is somewhat difficult to see how this comes 
about, it can nevertheless be explained by the psycho- 
logical hypothesis known as ‘ rationalization ’. There 
may exist in the writer an emotional bias which compels 
him towards a certain attitude in life. Such a bias 
may not be in the present awareness of the writer ; he 
may have dismissed it from his conscious life. We 
need not commit ourselves too deeply to any particular 
psychological theory to see that such an emotional bias 
can 4 colour ’ existence without always being an active 
agent in our thoughts ; and it may start vis on a line of 
thought which thenceforward proceeds by a process of 
impeccable reasoning. Nevertheless the first premiss 
has been the emotional attitude (such as a fear of death) 
and this premiss throws forward a control of the 
development of the subsequent reasoning. Milton’s 
Dt critic <u:d Discipline of Divorce is a sufficient example 
of this type of rhetoric. 
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In fact, all that is necessary for clear reasoning and 
good style is personal sincerity. A sincere mind can 
and does reject facts which do not fit into its hypotheses; 
and if that mind is a singularly well-informed one, and 
t e possible constructions which we can place on events 
being almost unlimited, the possible lines of reasoning 
are almost infinite. If we seek truth we must rely, not 
on an air of conviction or a show of reason, but on an 
investigation into emotional attitudes. And the only 
way of judging these emotional attitudes is by the 
istorical method ; bad emotional attitudes are shown 
up by their practical effects. Because such attitudes 
arc usua y vague, prejudiced and personal, some 
philosophers have thought that it would be well to rely 

mirrKf >e ^ °£ mas ) however arbitrary these dogmas 
ight seem to subservient minds. 

woulrl S r n ' n ^ ^ e P en ded entirely on true knowledge 
l b tlT \ ■ SCd r drClC ' 11 "““M impossible 

here is '' Chl “? ° f reilson mg el: any point and say, 
here ,s an unresolved factor. Everything should be, 

and *r, d , S ” t H , en,7M,i "-' lucidi V- simplicity 
necessa 1 " ° r " S fulfil this ideal are 

"S hi 7 rare; th V d ™and both aesthetic 

SST tT - 1 sM1 - 

Sir Henrv P j ana ty zi ng in some detail 

quality of an ev 6 % .f naent Law > a book in which the 

The book becr - ° Sl 01 7 Style is see n in its perfection, 
he book begins with a clear statement of purpose : 

* ? “cats some of 

Iho^r “ *"* "-o S ml“l 

is the first sentence of the preface. The rest of 
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the preface explains why, in such an enquiry, Roman 
law must be taken as a typical system and therefore 
seem to be treated disproportionately. It is the 
foundation on which the system of the book is built, 
and the method of building is the Historical Method. 
The Historical Method is nothing but the mode of 
reasoning we have defined, applied to past events •, 
that is to say, it takes account of all the relevant facts, 
searches until it is satisfied that all possible facts have 
been brought to light, and then, and then only, con- 
structs hypotheses to explain these facts. But the facts 
of history are so diverse, the departments of life are so 
interrelated, that the spheres of knowledge foreign to 
history are few, and works of history conspicuous for 
their all-embracing rationality and imaginative insight 
extremely rare. 

The materials to be dealt with in a work like Ancient 
Lain are first classified according to their common 
aspects or mutual relevance, that is to say, general 
categories emerge and the facts are included within them. 
Within the categories the facts will be disposed chrono- 
logically, and an evolutionary thesis will gradually be 
formed to explain this chronological disposition. The 
categories themselves will then be arranged so as best to 
fulfil the general purpose of the book. The simplest, 
and therefore perhaps the earliest, categories will come 
first, and, as the argument of the book develops, it will 
include the latter and more complex categories into 
which the subject has been divided. Thus in Ancient 
Liiis the first chapter deals with those. Ancient Codes 
which arc the first stable evidence of lawand civilization, 
and which developed from the primitive rule of super- 
stition and custom. The second chapter on * Legal 

r.-r.r-, G 
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Fictions ’ shows by what means these sacrosanct codes 
became modified. The third chapter on ‘ The Law of 
Nature and Equity ’ shows how the older law was 
gradually superseded by a set of legal principles which 
were supposed to have an inherent or natural force. 
The fourth chapter traces the historical consequences of 
the theory of a law of nature down to modern times. 
These four chapters give us the general characteristics 
of ancient law, and the fifth chapter carries forward the 
object of the book by showing us the connection of this 
law with the early history of society. We have now all 
the elements necessary to trace the further development 
of ancient law — the interplay of the elements of social 
organization and the underlying principles of ancient 
law. The remaining chapters are therefore more 
detailed, tracing out the early history of such categories 
of law as Testamentary Succession, Property, Contract, 
Delict -and Crime, but taking into account all the time 
the really fructifying purpose of the book, which is to 
relate these early ideas of mankind to modern thought, 
and leave patent the philosophical implication of such a 
comparison. 

The prose style in which this method is embodied is 
marked by that sustained perspicuity and even tenor 
which we noticed in connection with the passage from 
The Sacred M' ood , as well as by that rare intellectual 
delectation which comes from the sense of surprise and 
satisfaction which we experience at finding so many 
discrete facts subsumed under one theory. That is, in 
such a^ style we find, not only * lucidity ’ and c sim- 
plicity , but also c system ’, or that * fine sense of 
analogy and harmony’ which Sir Henry Maine 
admired in the French jurists. Clear explanations, 
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acute distinctions, the invention of descriptive phrases, 
perfect definitions — these are but the minor character- 
istics of such a style; they are present at ever}’- turn, 
but above all is a unity of approach, a harmony of mood, 
and that even tenor which can only be illustrated by 
successive quotations, taken almost at random from 
different parts of the book. 

The eighteenth century was half over when the most critical 
period in the history of Natural Law was reached. Had the 
discussion of the theory and of its consequences continued to be 
exclusively the employment of the legal profession, there would 
possibly have been an abatement of the respect which it com- 
manded ; for by this time the Esprit des Lois had appeared. 
Bearing in some exaggerations the marks of the excessive 
violence with which its author’s mind had recoiled from assump- 
tions usually suffered to pass without scrutiny, yet showing in 
some ambiguities the traces of a desire to compromise with 
existing prejudice, the book of Montesquieu, with all its defects, 
still proceeded on that Historical Method before which the Law 
of Nature has never maintained its footing for an instant. Its 
influence on thought ought to have been as great as its general 
popularity ; but, in fact, it was never allowed time to put it 
fortli, for the counter-hypothesis which it seemed destined to 
destroy passed suddenly from the forum to the street, and became 
die key-note of controversies far more exciting than are ever 
agitated in the courts or the schools. The person who launched 
it on its new career was that remarkable man who, without 
learning, with few virtues, and with no strength of character, 
has nevertheless stamped himself ineffaceable on history by the 
force of a vivid imagination, and by the hefp of a genuine and 
burning love for his fellowmen, for which much will always 
have to be forgiven him. We have never seen in our own 
generation — indeed the world has not seen more than once or 
twice iu all the course of history — a literature which has exercised 
such prodigious influence over the minds of men, over every cast 
and shade of intellect, as that which emanated from Rousseau 
between 1740 and 1762. It was the first attempt to rc-creet 
the edifice of human belief after the purely iconoclastic efforts 
commenced by Bayle, and in part by our own Locke, and con- 
summated by Voltaire ; and besides tite superiority which every 
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constructive effort will always enjoy over one that is mcrelv 
destructive, it possessed the immense advantage of appearing 
amid an all but universal scepticism as to the soundness of all 
foregone knowledge in matters speculative. 


When we go forward to the state of society in which these 
early legal conceptions show themselves as formed, we find that 
they still partake of the mystery and spontaneity which must 
nave seemed to characterise a despotic father’s commands, but 
that at the same time, inasmuch as they proceed from a sovereign, 
they presuppose a union of family groups in some wider organisa- 
tion 1 he next question is, what is the nature of this union and 
the degree of intimacy which it involves. It is just here that 
archaic law renders us one of the greatest of its services and 
i s up a gap which otherwise could only have been bridged by 
conjecture. It is full, in all its provinces, of the clearest indica- 
ions that society in primitive times was not what it is assumed to 
be at present, a collection of individuals. In fact, and in the 
* 'FI™ 611 W ^° com P osc ^ itj it was an aggregation of 

savins- that tl^ be most forcibly expressed by 

saying that the unit of an ancient society was the Family, of a 

modern society the Individual. We must be prepared to find 
framed t h V *?• the consequences of this difference. It is so 
tioZ hS to a system of small independent corpora- 

Sotic romm d ° re r * » supplemented by the 

ou ° c reT d t S the . heads of households. It is ceremon- 

nternatLn IelV ranSaCt, T S t0 which h PT S regard resemble 
international concerns much more than the quick nlav of inter- 

s srs i ivi ? uak Above ai1 * f 

This view is cIosely } aUied to t^e P P r Ua ? ' nd lncxt mguishable. 
very ancient tim« i * h -t pCCuI,ar aspect under which, in 
moral elevation and mom ^selves. The 

to be confounded with nr n 6 Jf em j nt t ^ le individual appear 
of the group to which the indP\d° n ?k { ^ e merits and offences 

sins, its guilt is much mnr d r dUa u be!ongS - If the community 
pitted bflts membet the 5“ SUm of the ^nces com- 
in its consequences to manv m me ls a cor P ora te act, and extends 
4 ” t0 man 5 more P^sons than have shared in its 
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actual perpetration. If, on the other hand, the individual is 
conspicuously guilty, it is his children, his kinsfolk, his tribesmen, 
or his fellow-citizens, who suffer with him, and sometimes for 
him. It thus happens that the ideas of moral responsibility and 
retribution often seem to be more clearly realised at very ancient 
than at more advanced periods, for, as the family group is 
immortal, and its liability to punishment indefinite, the primitive 
mind is not perplexed by the questions which become trouble- 
some as soon as the individual is conceived as altogether separate 
from the group. 


The science of Moral Theology, as it was at first called, and 
as it is still designated by the Roman Catholic divines, was 
undoubtedly constructed, to the full knowledge of its authors, by 
taking principles of conduct from the system of the Church, and 
by using the language and methods of jurisprudence for their 
expression and expansion. While tin’s process went on, it was 
inevitable that jurisprudence, though merely intended to be the 
vehicle of thought, should communicate its colour to the thought 
itself. The tinge received through contact with legal concep- 
tions is perfectly perceptible in the earliest ethical literature of 
the modern world, and it is evident, I think, that the Law of 
Contract, based as it is on the complete reciprocity and indis- 
soluble connection of rights and duties, has acted as a wholesome 
corrective to the predispositions of writers who, if left to them- 
selves, might have exclusively viewed a moral obligation as the 
public duty of a citizen in the Civitas Dei. 


It is a singular result of that ignorance of Roman law which 
Englishmen readily confess, and of which they are sometimes not 
ashamed to boast, that many English writers of note and credit 
have been led by it to put forward the most untenable of para- 
doxes concerning the condition of human intellect during the 
Roman Empire. It has been constantly asserted, as unhesitat- 
ingly as if there were no temerity in advancing the proposition, 
that from the close of the Augustan era to the general awakening 
of interest on the points of the Christian faith, tlte mental 
energies of the civilised world were smitten with a paralysis. 
Now there are two subjects of thought — the only two perhaps 
with the exception of physical science — which are able to give 
employment to all the powers and capacities which the mind 
possesses. One of them is Metaphysical inquiry, which knows 
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no limits as long as the mind is satisfied to work on itself ; the 
other is Law, which is as extensive as the concerns of mankind. 
It happens that, during the very period indicated, the Greek- 
speaking provinces were devoted to one, the Latin-speaking 
provinces to the. other, of these studies. I say nothing of the 
fruits of speculation in Alexandria and the East, but I confidently 
affirm that Rome and the West had an occupation in hand fully 
capable of compensating them for the absence of every other 
mental exercise, and I add that the results achieved, so far as we 
know them, were not unworthy of the continuous and exclusive 
labour bestowed on producing them. Nobody except a profes- 
sional lawyer is perhaps in a position completely to understand 
how much of the intellectual strength of individuals Law is 
capable of absorbing, but a layman has no difficulty in compre- 
ien ing why it was that an unusual share of the collective 
intellect of Rome was engrossed by jurisprudence. The pro- 
nciency of a given community in jurisprudence depends in the 
ong run on the same conditions as its progress in any other line 
of inquiry ; and the chief of these are the proportion of the 
f devoted to it, and the length of time during 
, N ° W ’ a , combination of all the causes, 
fectincr rtf m - IreCt ’ W1I< : 1 c ° ntn bute to the advancing and per- 
r> 8 ,° a SC ,‘ et ? ce continued to operate on the jurisprudence of 

tlieTevrrnnr 8 ' fib entlT % s ^ c . e between the Twelve Tables and 
intervlfj K f ^ • f the twoEmpnes,— and that not irregularly or at 
in? number '" CreaS > n S forc e and constantly augment- 

exercise to whir^ S ‘° Ud re ? eCt , that the earliest intellectual 

zri: ? a y ? ung " a J tion devote$ itseif is the ^udy of its 

towards T md makes its first conscious efforts 

towards generalization, the concerns of every-dav life are the 

f” “ e E u f» '»**» T hh cSpS 

the enemies of the v ^ popu!ant y of the pursuit on which all 

iisssr^: are bcn ' ? « 

law is broken down. The crowd m ° n ° p ° 7 of , mmd b y 
the great Roman jurisconsult lessens m °™ ,ng aud,encc of 
counted by hundreds instead of j - T he students are 

Court. Art Litera nrl c • thousands In the English Inns of 
share of the nationannten P nr C ! enC a’ u nd PoHt!cs > claim their 
is confined within the circle of a Drrff 6 P raCtlCe of jurisprudence 
or insignificant but attr^ profc f ' on > ncver indeed Hmited 
intrinsic recommendations oftheff set nee * tv *"* 5 as the f 
changes „h,hi,ed tadf „«„ more Sf 
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England. To the close of the Republic the law was the sole 
field for all ability except the special talent of a capacity for 
generalship. But a new stage of intellectual progress began with 
the Augustan age, as it did with our own Elizabethan era. We 
all know what were its achievements in poetry and prose ; but 
there arc some indications, it should be remarked, that, besides 
its efflorescence in ornamental literature, it was on the eve of 
throwing out new aptitudes for conquest in physical science. 
Here, however, is the point at which the history of mind in the 
Roman State ceases to be parallel to the routes which mental 
progress had since then pursued. The brief span of Roman 
literature, strictly so called, was suddenly closed under a variety 
of influences, which though they may partially be traced it 
would be improper in this place to analyse. Ancient intellect 
was forcibly thrust back into its old courses, and law again 
became no less exclusively the proper sphere for talent than it had 
been in the days when the Romans despised philosophy and 
poetry' as the toys of a childish race. Of what nature were the 
external inducements which, during the Imperial period, tended 
to draw a man of inherent capacity to the pursuits of the juris- 
consult may best be understood by considering the option which 
was practically before him in his choice of a profession. He 
might become a teacher of rhetoric, a commander of frontier- 
posts, or a professional writer of panegyrics. The only other 
walk of active life which was open to him was the practice of the 
law. Through that lay the approach to wealth, to fame, to 
office, to the council-chambers of the monarch — it may be to 
the very throne itself. 

Sir Henry Maine, Ancient Law. 



CHAPTER VIII 

NARRATIVE 


Narrative Is of two kinds, being descriptive either of 

; eve,Us or of ob J ects > that is to say, it is either active or 
passive in character. 

! The ob J ect of narrative is to transmit to the reader 
;an exact visual account of the object or action repre- 
sented. What is seen must be translated into syrpbols 
by the writer, and these symbols must in turn convey 
o the reader the impression of the things seen. We 
are fond of using the word * impression ’ in such a 
connection and as in most common predilections of 
the kind there is virtue in the chosen word. Impres- 

conne^ t a matCrkl im P resSed > * supplies a causal 
the nh r T? CVentS ° r thin S s ^served and 
ton ofT T ° f ' hC ° bSCn " !r - I( im P fe * transla- 
, nd all „,h P “'a “T” 8 int ° Words ' ™«g«> rhythms 

and all other modes of expression. 

convev^to P l° CeSS ,° f transIation > the writer should 
y he reader the speed of events and the 

reconolytr' B ° th thCSe CffeCtS are be ’ St securcd 

used to convey the ?rCSSIOn - : ^ “ t0 sa >'’ the words 
If there are too^ preSS ! 0n should be just sufficient, 
actuality blurred ^IfTo^f ^ act *P n is logged, the 
conveyed in its comnl I ^ the lm P ression is not 

In either «• is . vi,gue ' 

Tfli 
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been observed, and good na^^rre ^*_ 
tively rare in English literature. ;i£sre.is : -£.fi«pH -. 
failing which urges us to elaborate seoG.-zs : our 
descriptions ; it is perhaps merely thedssre to sh-g 
an objective activity with something Oi Jie jssy'*'^ ; 
of the narrator. There is, too, the irresistible £~sr- 
tion of words in themselves, urging us to use tuem tor 
their own sakes rather than as exact -svabffis of fee. 
things they stand for. "isith these various hanger s 



and give to the reader the concreteness of the t hing ? he 
perceives . 1 / 

It follows that we find the best nsmadre reuse is 
ages when the epic spirit has prevailed that is © say Ln 
writers who have been more conscisus cf 


rs £«?<*. 
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than of their own feelings and opinions. The narrative 
is essentially addressed to an audience : it is not a self- 
revelation or a self-expression. It is accurate reporting. 
It is therefore devoid of comment and the only point of 
view it represents is the point of view of an interested 
observer. These qualities of objectivity, concreteness 
and impersonality are a natural possession of our 
earliest writers, and will be clearly observed in the 
following typical passages : 

And some men say that in the Isle of Lango is yet the 
daughter ofYpocras, in form and likeness of a great dragon, 
that is a hundred fathom of length, as men say : for I have not 
seen her. And they of the Isles call her Lady of the Land. 
And she lieth in an old castle, in a cave, and sheweth twice or 
thrice in the year. And she doth no harm to no man, but if 
men do her harm. And she was thus changed and transformed, 
from a fair damsel, into likeness of a dragon, by a goddess, that 
was deped Diana. And men say, that she shall so endure in 
that form of a dragon, unto the time that a knight come, that is so 
hardy, that dare come to her and kiss her on the mouth : and 
then shall she turn again to her own kind, and be a woman 
again, but after that she shall not live long. 

And it is not long since, that a knight of Rhodes, that was 
hardy and doughty in arms, said that he would kiss her. And 
when he was upon his courser, and went to the castle, and 
entered into the cave, the dragon lift up her head against him. 
i .T^ cn ’he knight saw her in that form so hideous and so 
horrible, he fled away. And the dragon bare the knight upon 
a rock, maugre his head ; and from that rock she cast him into 
the sea : and so was lost both horse and man. 

And also a young man, that wist not of the dragon, went 
out °t a ship, and went through the Isle, till that he came 

0 e castle, and came in to the cave, and went so long till that 
T ? un , a . Camber, and there he saw a damsel that combed her 

1 5 a ? °°ked in a mirror ; and she had much treasure about 
tW ft vi i 'u trowed > that she had been a common woman, 
thf «£? l ther l t0 r cceive men to folly. And he abode, till 

n tl* Shad ° W of him ^ the mirror. And she 
S' rj and asked him, what he would. And he 

’ e ler leman or paramour. And she asked him if 
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that lie were a knight. And he said, nay. And then she said, 
that he might not be her lerrian : but she bade him go again unto 
his fellows, and make him knight, and come again upon the 
morrow, and she should come out of the cave before him, an 
then come and kiss her on the mouth, and have no dread ; tor 
I shall do thee no manner of harm, albeit that thou see me in 
likeness of a dragon. For though thou see me hideous an 
horrible to look on, I do thee to witness, that it is made by 
enchantment. For without doubt, I am none other than thou 
scest now, a woman ; and therefore dread thee nought. And if 
thou kiss me, thou shalt have all this treasure, and be my lord, and 
lord also of all the isle ’. 

And he departed from her and went to his fellows to ship, 
and let make him knight, and came again upon the morrow, for 
to kiss this damsel. . And when he saw her come out of the 
cave in form of a dragon, so hideous and so horrible, he had so 
great dread, that he fled again to the ship, and she followed him. 
And when she saw that he turned not again, she began to cry, 
as a thing that had much sorrow ; and then she turned again 
into her cave 5 and anon the knight died. And sithen hither- 
ward might no knight see her, but that he died anon. But when 
a knight comcth, that is so hardy to kiss her, he shall not die ; 
but he shall turn the damsel into her right form and kindly 
shape, and he shall be lord of all the countries and isles 
abovesaid. 

Sir John Mandeviele, The Travels , Ch. IV. 

A certain naan had two sons and the younger said to the 
Father, F ather, give me the portion of substance that befalleth 
to me. And the father departed to him the substance. And 
after not many days this younger son gathered all that fell to 
111m, ana went in pilgrimage into a far country ; and there he 
wasted his substance in living iecherously. And after that he 
had ended all things, a strong hunger was made in that land, 
-ni ie began to have need. And he went out and cleaved 

0 one 01 the citizens of that country, and this citizen sent him 
flu • 15 t0 'v n > ^l at ' lc should feed hogs. And he coveted to 
' A 15 " 0 , of these cods which the hogs eat, and no man gave 
AT* Al J d turned again in to himself, said, How many 

1 iv-ricu" m , my Other's house have plenty of loaves, and 
fiE A thrm t hun S cr - 1 s ha)l rise, and I shall go to my 
and W-fnU T t0 urn ’ father, I have sinned against Heaven 

before thee; now I am not worthy to he doped thy son, 
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make me as one of thy hired men. And he rising came to his 
father. And when he was yet far, his father saw him, and was 
stirred by mercy, and running against his son, fell on his neck 
and kissed him. And the son said to him, Father, I have sinned 
against Heaven and before thee ; now I am not worthy to be 
clcped thy son. And the father said to his sen-ants anon, Bring 
ye forth the first stole, and clothe ye him, and give ye a ring in 
bis band, and shoon unto his feet. And bring ye a calf made fat, 
and slay him, and eat we, and make wc feast ; for this my son 
was dead, and is quickened again, and he perished, and is found. 
And all began to eat plenteous!}'. And his elder son was in 
the field ; and when he came and was nigh the house, he heard 
a symphony and a croud. And he clcped one of the sen-ants, 
and asked what were these things. And he said to him. Thy 
brother is come, and thy father hath slain a fat calf, for he hath 
received him safe. But he was wroth and would not come in ; 
therefore his father went out, and began to pray him. And 
he answering to his father said, Lo, so many years I serve to 
thee, I broke never thy commandement ; and thou never 
gave to me a kid, that I should eat largely with my friends. 
But after that this thy son, which devoured his substance with 
hooris, is come, thou hast slain to him a fat calf. And the 
father said to him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all my things 
be thine. But it behoved to make feast and have jov, for this 
found”' 01 " WaS ^ CaC ^ ant ^ 1 ‘ vetJl again ; he perished, and is 

John Wycuffe, St. Luke, Ch. xv. 

(after Forshall and Madden’s edition, Oxford, 1S50). 


^ * s i n _ terC sting to compare this passage from 
ycliffe with the parallel passage from the Authorized 
Version of the Bible. The differences are small, but 
though the Authorized Version gains in rhythm (and 
gams, too, because it is so familiar to us), it has lost a 
httle in concreteness ; we have * riotous living ’ for 
lmng lechemusly’, ‘the best robe’ for ‘the first 

a croud “ and danCbg ’ f ° r ‘ a s >' m P h °ny and 


them saidtThfs fadi^Fa I A e n r h eh-e WO ^ = “ d the / oun 8 er of 

5 j gn e me the portion of goods that 
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falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. And not 
many days after the younger son gathered all together,' and took 
his journey into a far country, and there wasted his substance 
with riotous living. And when he had spent all, there arose a 
mighty famine in that land ; and he began to be in want. And he 
went and joined himself to a citizen of that country ; and he sent 
him into his fields to feed swine. And he would fain have 
filled his belly with the husks that the swine did eat : and no man 
gave unto him. And when he came to himself, he said, how 
many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough and to 
spare, and I perish with hunger ! I will arise and go to rny 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son *. make me as one of thy hired servants. And he arose, 
and came to his father. But when he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and’ fell on his 
neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. But the father said to his servants, 
Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his feet: and bring hither the fatted 
calf, and kill it 5 and let us eat, and be merry : for this my son 
was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found. And 
they began to be merry. Now his elder son was in the field : 
ana as he came near and drew nigh to the house, he heard musick 
and dancing. And he called one of the servants, and asked 
what these things meant. And he said unto him, Thy brother 
is come 5 and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because he 
hath received him safe and sound. And he was angry, and 
would not go in : therefore came his father out, and intreated 
him. And he answering said to his father, Lo, these many years 
do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy command- 
ment : and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make 
merry with my friends : but as soon as this thy son was come, 
which hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed 
for him the fatted calf. And he said unto him. Son, thou art 
e\ cr with me, and all that I have is thine. It was meet that we 
should make merry and be glad : for this thy brother was dead, 
and is alive again and was lost, and is found. 

St. Luke's Gospel , xv. 11-32. 
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But Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte <T Arthur is the best 
and most sustained example of this early narrative prose : 

Then afore him he saw come riding out of a castle a knight, 
and his horse trapped all red, and himself in the same colour. ' 
When this knight in the red beheld Balin, him thought it should 
be his brother Balin because of his two swords, but because he 
knew not his shield, he deemed it was not he. And so they 
aventryd their spears, and came marvellously fast together, and 
they smote each other in the shields, but their spears and their 
course were so big that it bare down horse and man, that they 
both lay in a swoon. But Balin was bruised sore with the fall 
of his horse, for he was weary of travel. And Balan was the 
first that rose on foot and drew his sword, and went toward Balin, 
and he arose and went against him, but Balan smote Balin first, 
and he put up his shield, and smote him through the shield and 
tamed his helm. Then Balin smote him again with that unhappy 
sword, and well nigh had felled his brother Balan, and so they 
fought there together till their breaths failed. Then Balin 
looked up to the castle, and saw the towers stand full of ladies. 
So they went to battle again, and wounded each other dolefully, 
and then they breathed oft-times, and so went unto battle, that 
all the place there as they fought was blood red. And at that 
time there was none of them both but they had either smitten 
other seven great wounds, so that the least of them might have 
been the death of the mightiest giant in this world. 

Then they went to battle again so marvellously that doubt it 
was to hear of that battle for the great bloodshedding, and their 
hauberks unnailed, that naked they were on every side. At the 
last Balan, the younger brother, withdrew him a little and laid 
him down. Then said Balin le Savage, What knight art thou ? 
for or now I found never no knight that matched me. My name 
is, said he, Balan, brother to the good knight Balin. Alas ! said 
Balin, that ever I should see this day. And therewith he fell 
backward in a swoon. Then Balan yede on all four feet and 
hands, and put off the helm of his brother, and might not know 
him by the visage it was so full hewn and bled ; but when he 
awoke he said, O Balan, my brother, thou hast slain me and I 
thee, wherefore all the wide world shall speak of us both. Alas ! 
said Balan, that ever I saw this day, that through mishap I 
might not know you, for I espied well your two swords, but 
because ye had another shield I deemed you had been another 
knight. Alas ! said Balin, all that made an unhappy knight in 
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the castle, for he caused me to leave mine own shield to our 
both’s destruction, and if I might live I would destroy that 
castle for ill customs. That were well done, said Balan, for I 
had never grace to depart from them since that I came hither, 
for here it happed me to slay a knight that kept this island, and 
since might I never depart, and no more should ye brother, and 
ye might have slain me as ye have, and escaped yourself with the 
life. 

. Right so came the lady of the tower with four knights and 
six ladies and six yeomen unto them, and there she heard how 
they made their moan cither to other, and said, We came both 
out of one womb, and so shall we lye both in one pit. So Balan 
prayed the lady of her gentleness, for his true servcice that she 
would bury them both in that same place there the battle was 
done. And she granted them with weeping it should be done 
richly in the best manner. Now will ye send for a priest that 
we may receive our sacrament and receive the blessed body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ? Yea, said the lady, it shall be done. And so 
she sent for a priest and gave them their rites. Now, said Balin, 
when we arc buried in one tomb, and the mention made over us 
how two brethren slew each other, there will never good knight 
nor good man sec our tomb but they will pray for our souls. 
And so all the ladies and gentlewomen wept for pity. Then 
anon Balan died, but Balin died not till the midnight after, and 
so were they buried both, and the lady let make a mention of 
Balan how he was there slain by his brother’s hands, but she 
knew not Balin’s name. 

It is the quality of passages such as this which makes 
the Morte d' Arthur seem like the source of all that is j 
vigorous and subtle in our narrative prose. 

The various editions of the English Bible, from 
Covcrdalc’s in 1539 to the Authorized Version of 161 1, 
consolidated and established the English idiom which 
had gradually been formed during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; they exemplify all the character- 
istics of a true narrative style — concreteness, economy 
and speed. But although the English Bible has been v 
the greatest single influence on the development of | 
English prose style, two other influences which spread 
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rapidly during the sixteenth century, the Renaissance 
and the Revival of Learning, tended in another direc- 
tion. It is, of course, not possible to regard these two 
influences as separate forces — they are different aspects 4 
of the same movement of ideas ; but by the Renais- 
sance we denote more obviously the externals of an 
egoistic or individualistic spirit which sought to express 
itself in ornateness and fantasy ; and by the Revival of 
Learning we denote those direct influences upon the 
structure of prose which came as a consequence of 
devotion to Latin models. Both these forces operated 
against the direct simplicity of the original English 
idiom ; both acted to the detriment of a good narrative 
style. And whether because of these influences, or 
because the actual desire for expression in a narrative 
form declined, we find a great poverty of good narrative 
prose in the succeeding century. Bunyan and Defoe 
are exceptions (and we may be sure that Dryden would 
have been another, had he thought of writing in this 
manner), and both these authors were free from the 
influences of classical models. Bunyan at any rate 
derived his style directly from the English Bible and 
such early sources as Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, Defoe 
was subject to more miscellaneous influences, but he 
was singularly free from the vanities and pretensions 
which beset even the best of his contemporaries . 1 


a ££ 5 ? th ? Ugh the wi I derness of Ais world, I lighted c 
a certain place, where was a Den ; and I laid me down in th 

a manf writing 0 whh'nrfeSe of^er^T'd-” 5 ° De ’ f ° r here We See hf 

fame, guided only by a sincere and int^L^ 10 ™’- n °. thou g hts of htera 
into habits of precision '“tense interest in himself, falls natural 

but some of h?s ZdrU “p C ™' Pepys is no « author 
rfi66) and of his visit to Ensom n ^ at °/ Great Fire (and Septembi 
matched for vitality and ease. 0TrnS I4tl1 ^ u b’’ i 66 7) cann °t easily 
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place to sleep : and as I slept I dreamed a Dream. I dreamed, 
and behold / saw a man clothed with Rags, standing in a certain 
place , with his face from his envn House , a Book in his hand, and a 
great burden upon his back. I looked , and saw him open the Book , 
and read therein ; and as he read, he wept and trembled : and 
not being able longer to contain, he brake out with a lamentable 
cry ; saying, what shall I do* 

In this plight therefore he went home, and refrained himself 
as long as he could, that his Wife and Children should not 
perceive his distress ; but he could not be silent long, because 
that his trouble increased : wherefore at length he brake his 
mind to his Wife and Children; and thus he began to talk to 
them, O my dear Wife , said he, and you the Children of my bowels , 
1 your dear friend , am hi myself undone , by reason of a burden that 
lieth hard upon me : moreover , 1 am for certain informed that this 
our City wt/l be burned with fire from Heaven , in which fearful 
overthrow, both myself with thee , my IVife , and you my sweet 
babes , shall miserably come to ruin ; except (the which yet l see not) 
some way of escape can be found , whereby wc may be delivered. At 
this his Relations were sore amazed ; not for that they believed 
that what he had said to them was true, but because they thought 
that some frenzy distemper had got into his head : therefore, it 
drawing towards night, and they hoping that sleep might settle 
brains, with all haste they got him to bed ; but the night was as 
troublesome to him as the day : wherefore instead of sleeping, 
he spent it in sighs and tears. So when the morning was come, 
they would know how he did ; he told them, worse and worse, 
lie also set to talking to them again, but they began to be 
hardened ; they also thought to drive away his distemper by 
harsh and surly carriage to him : sometimes they would deride, 
sometimes they would chide, and sometimes they would quite 
neglect him : wherefore he began to retire himself to his 
Chamber to pray for, and pitv them ; and also to condole hi? 
own misery: he would also walk solitarily in the Fields, some- 
times reading, and sometimes praying : and thus for some days 
he spent Itis time. 

John Bunyan, The Pilgrim's Progress. 

I had dressed myself up in a very mean habit, for ns I had 
several shapes to appear in, I was now in an ordinary stuff-gown, 
a blue apron, and a straw hat ; and I placed myself at the door 
of the Three Cups Inn, in St. John Street. There were several 
carriers iv-cd the inn, and the stage-coaches for Barnet, for 
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Tottcridgc, and other towns that way stood always in the street 
in the evening, when they prepared to set out, so that I was 
ready for anything that offered, for either one or other. The 
meaning was this : people come frequently with bundles and 
small parcels to those inns, and call for such carriers or coaches as 
they want, to carry them into the country ; and there generally 
attend women, porters’ wives or daughters, ready to take in 
such things for their respective people that employ them. 

It happened very oddly that I was standing at the inn gate, 
and a woman that had stood there before, and which was the 
porter’s wife belonging to the Barnet stage-coach, having 
observed me, asked if I waited for any of the coaches. I told 
her Yes, I waited for my mistress, that was coming to go to 
Barnet. She asked me who was my mistress, and I told her 
any madam’s name that came next me ; but as it seemed, I 
happened upon a name, a family of which name lived at Hadley, ' 
just beyond Barnet. 

I said no more to ber, or she to me, a good while ; but by and 
by, somebody calling her at a door a little way off, she desired me 
that if anybody called for the Barnet coach, I would step and call 
her at the house, which it seems was an alehouse. I said Y es, 
very readily, and away she went. 

She was no sooner gone but comes a wench and a child, 
puffing and sweating, and asks for the Barnet coach. I answered 
presently, ‘ Here ’. ‘ Do you belong to the Barnet coach ? ’ 

says she. ‘Yes, sweetheart’, said I ; 1 what do ye want ? ’ I 
want room for two passengers ’, says she. * Where are they, 
sweetheart ? ’ said I. ‘ Here’s this girl, pray let her go into the 
coach ’, says she, ‘ and I’ll go and fetch my mistress.’ * Make 
haste, then, sweetheart ’, says I, ‘ for we may be full else.’ The 
maid had a great bundle under her arm ; so she put the child into 
the coach, and I said, ‘ You had best put your bundle into the 
coach too. No,’, says she, ‘ I am afraid somebody should 
t 'u lt . awa I r fr° m ,the child.’ ‘ Give it me, then ’, said I, ‘ and 
1 II take care of it.’ ‘ Do, then ’, says she, ‘ and be sure you 
take care of it . ‘I’ll answer for it’, said I, ‘if it were 
she goes Va ^ UC ’ TTere, take it, then ’, says she, and away 

As soon as I had got the bundle, and the maid was out of sight, 

thftff T h H War f d ) Y, eh ,° l ! Se ’ Where the P°«er’s wife was, so 
that if. I had met her, I had then only been vointr t n oivf W the. 
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and turning into Charterhouse Lane) made off through Charter** 
house Yard, into Long Lane, then crossed into Bartholomew 
Close, so into Little Britain, and through the Bluecoat Hospital, 

into Newgate Street. - 

To prevent my being known, I pulled off my blue apron, and 
wrapped the bundle in it, which before was made up in a piece of 
. painted calico, and very remarkable ; I also wrapped up my straw 
hat in it, and so put the bundle upon my bead ; and it was very 
well that I did this, for coming through the Bluecoat Hospital, 
who should I 'meet but the wench that had given me the bundle 
to hold. It seems she was going with her mistress, whom she 

had been gone to fetch, to the Barnet coaches. 

I saw she was in haste, and I had no business to stop her ; so 
away she went, and I brought my bundle safe home to my 
governess. There was no money, nor plate, or jewels in the 
bundle, hut a very good suit of Indian damask, a gown and 
petticoat, a laced head and ruffles of very good Flanders lace, 
and some linen and other things, such as I knew very well the 
value of. 

, Daniel Defoe, Moll Flanders. 


When we come to the next phase of English litera- 
ture — that which may be saidto begin with Swift and to 
end with Smollett— there is a revival of narrative prose, 
due mainly to the growth of the novel. But the novel 
brought with it its own pitfalls; In the older forms 
of narrative, such as the Fable, the Allegory, and the 
Parable, the action is coherent and unimpeded. This 
holds good not only of the Biblical narratives and of the 
carl} Romances, but also of a comparatively late writer 
Ukc Defoe. It is true that in Defoe we get moral 
reflections, but these are not allowed to impede the 
action of the narrative- they are so much ‘ eye-wash ’ 
and can be ignored without any detriment to the book 
as a whole. They may, however, offend our sense of 
dc°-cncv 5 T d evcn > fc>y thelr insincerity, our sense of 

this rn- Swift,. will not trifle in 

He has his moral reflections to make, and 
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with a vengeance, but they will be implicit in his story. 
Swift, therefore, can keep his narrative as direct and 
unobstructed as a Fable, and has even no need to point 
the moral. But Swift did more than preserve the 
English idiom ; he purified it. It came to him, 
chiefly in the form of the English Bible, as ah instinctive 
mode of expression — direct because it was simple and 
unconscious, powerful because it was felt. Swift 
accepted it for these simple virtues, but he made it the 
instrument of his mighty intelligence ; and Swift’s 
greatness consists in this fact, more than in anything 
else, that however widely his vision might extend, 
however deep his insight, his mode of expression 
remained simple, and single, and clearly compre- 
hensible. 

I have already given an example of his narrative 
style (see Chapter III, pp. 26-27) to which the 
reader can refer ; but the fact that he is not quoted 
again at this point should not blind us to the cardinal 
importance of Swift’s narrative style. It is the norm 
to which we must return again and again if we are to 
preserve an English idiom, for never again has that 
idiom been expressed in such purity and strength. 

The narrative style of Fielding, who is the best 
representative of the eighteenth century novelists can 
be as direct and simple as the narrative style of Defoe 
or Swift. 


sh «l h l^ f- n V 1 i )ove J t ^ 0 mi! es> charmed with the hope ol 
fellow? in a ^ 1S i 6 ° Ve< ^ T ani ?>'’ w hen he ’ wa s met by tvvc 

readhv 117°" n ' "5? and ° rdered to stand and Oliver. He 
Sn 8 ! ! f the money he had, which was somewhat 

eeLrous^ tn P r 'J 11 ' 18 L- and r * em he hoped they would be sc 
his w home a fW Shllh, T S ’ t0 defra >’ ^ charges on 
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One of the ruffians answered with an oath, ‘ Yes, we’ll give 
you something presently : but first strip and be d — n’d to you 
— ‘ Strip cried the other, * or I’ll blow your brains to the devil.’ 
Joseph remembering that he had borrowed his coat and breeches 
of a friend, and that he should be ashamed of making any excuse 
for not returning them, replied, he hoped they would not insist 
on his clothes, which were not worth much, but consider the 
coldness of the night. * You arc cold, are you, you rascal ? ’ 
said one of the robbers : * I’ll warm you with a vengeance ’ ; 
and, damning his eyes, snapped a pistol at his head ; which he 
had no sooner done than the other levelled a blow at him with his 
stick, which Joseph, who was expert at cudgel-playing, caught 
with his, and returned the favour so successfully on his adversary, 
that lie laid him sprawling at his feet, and at the same instant 
received a blow from behind, with the butt end of a pistol, from 
the other villain, which felled him to the ground, and totally 
deprived him of his senses. 

The thief who had been knocked down had now recovered 
himself ; and both together fell to belabouring poor Joseph with 
their sticks, till they were convinced they had put an end to his 
miserable being : they then stripped him entirely naked, threw 
him into a ditch, and departed with their booty. 

Henry Fielding, Adventures of Joseph Andrews. 

But the eighteenth century narrative docs not always 
go at this speed ; it is interspersed with the author’s 
commentary, his side glances and quizzings, his 
1 philosophical reflections, the like not to be found in 
any light French romance ’, and eventually, as in the 
case of Sterne, with any idea that comes into die 
author's head. This all makes for a certain density of 
interest, a charm, and even, we must admit, for a higher 
type of literary art. But the type is only higher in 
virtue of being different ; it is no longer in the same 
category. It has lost unity of action, economy and 
concreteness, — all the essentials that have been laid 
down for good narrative prose, which is the prose of 
action, not of meditation. 

Fiction did not really recover its directness for about 
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a century, though there is an admirable concreteness 
about the prose of Jane Austen. There is a certain 
kind of economy too, but nothing so violent as speed. 
The characteristics, indeed, of her style are rather those 
of the essayist. The action is reduced to a minimum, 
and mind turns instead to analysis, to decoration 
(scene-painting), to mildly ironic comment : 

It was hot ; and after walking some time over the garden 
in a scattered, dispersed way, scarcely any three together, they 
insensibly followed one another to the delicious shade of a broad 
short avenue of limes, which, stretching beyond the garden at an 
equal distance from the river, seemed the finish of the pleasure 
grounds. It led to nothing ; nothing but a view at the end over 
alow stonewall with high pillars, which seemed intended, in their 
erection, to give the appearance of an approach to the house, 
which had never been there. Disputable, however, as might be 
the taste of such a termination, it was in itself a charming walk, 
and the view which closed it extremely pretty. The consider- 
able slope, at nearly the foot of which the Abbey stood, gradually 
acquired a steeper form beyond its grounds ; and at half a mile 
distant was a bank of considerable abruptness and grandeur, well 
clothed with wood ; — and at the bottom of this bank, favourably 
placed and sheltered, rose the Abbey-Mill Farm, with meadows 
in front, and the river making a close and handsome curve around 
it. 

It was a sweet view — sweet to the eye and the mind. English 
f verdure, English culture, English comfort, seen under a sun 
1 bright, without being oppressive. 

Jane Austen, Emma. 

Descriptive prose of this kind is not written in any 
i mood of compulsion. A skilful writer may be able to 
disguise this lack of internal necessity by means of 
various tricks of the trade,’ and the result is merely 
a ‘dead’ perfection of phrase and rhythm. Jane 
Austen was not a skilled writer in this sense, 
and her lack of expertness betrays itself either in 
mere clumsiness, such as the repetition of the words 
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‘ seemed ’ and * considerable ’ in the passage quoted 
here, or in a simplicity or naivety of phrasing which is 
perhaps the secret of the attraction which her style 
undoubtedly has for a large number of people. 

There are many * quiet ’ situations for which this 
style is adequate enough ; but under the strain of 
dramatic action it becomes almost ludicrous : 

There was too much wind to make the high part of the new 
Cobb pleasant for the ladies, and they agreed to get down the 
steps to the lower; and all were contented to pass quietly and 
carefully down the steep flight, excepting Louisa : she must be 
jumped down them by Captain Wentworth. In all their walks 
he had had to jump her from the stiles; the sensation was 
delightful to her. The hardness of the pavement for her feet 
made him less walling upon the present occasion ; he did it 
however. She was safely down, and instantly, to show' her 
enjoyment, ran up the steps to be jumped down again. He 
advised her against it, thought the jar too great; but no, he 
reasoned and talked in vain ; she smiled and said, 4 I am deter- 
mined I will \ lie put out his hands ; she was precipitate by 
half a second ; she fell on the pavement on the lower Cobb, and 
was taken up lifeless 1 

There was no wound, no blood, no visible bruise ; but her 
eyes were closed, she breathed not, her face was like death. The 
horror of that moment to all who stood around ! 

Captain Wentworth, who had caught her up, knelt with her 
in his arms, looking on her with a face as pallid as her own, in an 
agony of silence. ‘ She is dead ! she is dead 1 ’ screamed Mary, 
catching hold of her husband, and contributing with his own 
horror to make him immovable ; and in another moment 
Henrietta, sinking under the conviction, lost her senses too, and 
would have fallen on the steps but for Captain Iknwick and 
Anne, who caught and supported her between them. 

4 Is there no one to help me ? ’ were the first words which 
burst from Captain Wentworth in a tone of despair, and as if 
all his own strength were gone. 

4 Go to him, go to him cried Anne — 4 for Heaven's sake, 
go to him. I can support her myself. Leave me and go to 
him. Rub her hands, rub her temples; here are salts — take 
them, take them 
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Captain Bcmvick obeyed, and Charles at the same moment 
disengaging himself from his wife, they were both with him; 
and Louisa was raised up and supported more firmly between 
them, and everything was done that Anne had prompted, but in 
vain ; while Captain Wentworth, staggering against the wall for 
his support, exclaimed in the bitterest agony, — 

* O God ! her father and mother ! ’ 

‘ A surgeon ! 5 said Anne. 

He caught the word — it seemed to rouse him at once \ and 
saying only, True, true ; a surgeon this instant ! ’ was darting 
away, when Anne eagerly suggested, — 

‘ Captain Berwick— would not it be better for Captain 
Berwick i He knows where a surgeon is to be found.’ 

'lery one capable of thinking felt the advantage of the idea, • 
an in a moment (it was all done in rapid moments) Captain 
Bemvmk had resigned the poor corpse-like figure entirely to 

rapidity r S ^ WaS ° ff for the town with the utmost 

Jane Austen, Persuasion. 

This atmosphere of a marionnette’s opera 1 is entirely 
a question of style. In conception and development 
e scene ts right enough ; it is rendered ludicrous by 
P ite p rases like sinking under the conviction ’, 
disengaging himself from his wife’, ‘ every one 
capable of thinking felt the advantage of the idea ‘ the 
° S ’ etc ’ which are not congruous with 

‘ S e 7 ° t ie situation. How bathetic, too, are 
those apostrophes, • The horror of that moment to all 

hoT U T" d V OG ° d 1 her father and mother 1' 
true'. Urdy C00 '” e Cii P tai " Wentworth’s 'True, 

which, AMgh n Mudl v “r P T e ■‘ lliS St, ’ le "’ ith “ St) ’ Ie 
in a monH f ^ / simple, is nevertheless wrought 

•17 emottonal intensity, to see how such 

utmosphere that * 

exercises on people whose pardrnl 6 c ^ ar 7 1 .wlu’ch Jane Austen undeniably 

eeLv SUC V e °? Ie ,0 *? e amused in a «««.«»* 

seek this quahty in all the arts. d ° Ve of mere ‘quaintness’, and 
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intensity compels the expression to economy, directness 
and speed : 

The following evening was very wet, indeed it poured down 
till day-dawn; and, as I took my morning walk round the 
house, I observed the master’s window swinging open, and the 
rain driving straight in. He cannot be in bed, I thought : 
those showers would drench him through. He must either be 
up or out. But I’ll make no more ado, I’ll go boldly and 
look. 

Having succeeded in obtaining entrance with another key, 
I ran to enclose the panels, for the chamber was vacant ; quickly 
pushing them aside, I peeped in. Mr. HcathclifF was there — 
laid on his back. His eyes met mine so keen and fierce, I 
started ; and then he seemed to smile. I could not think him 
dead : but his face and throat were washed with rain ; the bed- 
clothes dripped, and lie was perfectly still. The lattice, flapping 
to and fro, had grazed one hand that rested on the sill ; no 
blood trickled from the broken skin, and when I put my fingers 
to it, I could doubt no more ; he was dead and stark ! 

I hasped the window; I combed his long black hair from 
his forehead ; I tried to close his eves : to extinguish, if possible, 
that frightful, life-like gaze of exultation before anyone else 
beheld it. They would not shut : they seemed to sneer at my 
attempts, and his parted lips and sharp white teeth sneered 
too ! 

Emily BrontE, U'uthering Heights. 


With the Brontes (the remark is true, at any rate of 
Charlotte as well as of Emily), a new vitality and i 
stricter realism came into English fiction ; it was a 
return to Swift and Defoe, or rather, to the fount of 
even these writers, for we know that the Bible was the 
most considerable literary influence it; Emily Bronte’s 

4 • 

life. In prose fiction there has been since the middle 
of the last century no general lapse from this original 
English idiom among writers of distinction. 1 his 
idiom, moreover, has been made the. basis of American 
narrative style, not only in authors like Hawthorne, who 
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may be said to belong to the English tradition, but in 
modern writers like Sherwood Anderson and Ernest 
Hemingway, who owe little or nothing directly to this 
tradition. 

We floated past the stump. Silas Foster plied his rake 
manfully, poking it as far as he could into the water, and 
immersing the whole length of his arm besides. Hollingsworth 
at first sat motionless, with the hooked pole elevated in the air. 
But, by and by, with a nervous and jerky movement, he began 
to plunge it into the blackness that upbore us, setting his teeth, 
and making precisely such thrusts, methought, as if he were 
stabbing at a deadly enemy. I bent over the side of the boat. 
So obscure, however, so awfully mysterious, was that dark 
stream, that — and the thought made me shiver like a leaf — 
I might as well have tried to look into the enigma of the eternal 
world, to discover what had become of Zcnobia’s soul, as into 
the river’s depths, to find her body. And there, perhaps, she 
lay, with her face upward, while the shadow of the boat, and 
my own pale face peering downward, passed slowly betwixt 
her and the sky ! 

Once, twice, thrice, I paddled the boat up stream, and again 
suffered it to glide, with the river's slow funereal motion, 
downward. Silas Foster had raked up a large mass of stuff, 
which, as it came towards the surface, looked somewhat like 
a flowing garment, but proved to be a monstrous tuft of water- 
weeds. Hollingsworth, with a gigantic effort, upheaved a 
sunken log. When once free of the bottom, it rose partly out 
of water, all weedy and slim}', a devilish-looking object, which 
the moon had not shone upon for half a hundred years, — then 
plunged again, and sullenly returned to its old resting-place, for 
the remnant of the century. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, The Blithedale Romance. 

The characteristics of good narrative prose, which 
we have considered mainly in relation to fiction, apply 
in some degree to other forms of narrative writing, 
such as history , biography, books of travel and books 
descriptive of natural phenomena. History, in so far 
as it is a description of events, has nothing to lose by 
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giving a semblance of actuality to these events, and the 
same is true of biography. This may be stated as a 
general principle, but it is extremely difficult to find an 
example of historical writing which adequately illus- 
trates these virtues ; most historians have considered it 
necessary to eke out the scantiness of their facts with 
personal affectations ; the narrative is subordinated to 
theoretical disquisitions and hypothetical motivations. 
The historian makes no attempt to see the events in 
their concreteness, but reacts to what he considers the 
historical significance of these events. We are given, 
not a narrative of facts, but a contemporaneous philo- 
sophy of history — an amalgam of politics, psychology, 
metaphysics and prejudice. As politics, or psychology 
or metaphysics, these writings may have great value and 
interest, but considered solely from our present point 
of view, considering, that is to say, history as a narrative 
of past events, they are prolix and indefinite. This is 
true of our greatest historians, of Gibbon and Grote, of 
Carlyle, Freeman and Green. These defects are not so 
obvious in a military historian like Sir William Napier. 
I shall, however, take this opportunity" of giving a 
specimen from the writings of Robert Southey, whose 
style is a model of consistent ‘ workmanlike’ qualities — 
the style of a man who writes swiftly and voluminously, 
and who has discovered the true economy of a clear 
mind and a clean pen : 

/I he General now proceeded to the 42nd. 

Ktid he, 1 remember Egypt 1 ’ They rushed on 
French before them, till they were stopped by a 
accompanied them in this charge. He now 
muungc to order up a battalion of Guards to t 
t . • » nc officer commanding the light 

coved, at this, mat they were to be relieved 1 


‘ Highlanders 
, and drove the 
wall: Sir John 
r sent Captain 
he left flank of 
: infantry con- 
w the Guards, 
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because their ammunition was nearly expended, and he began 
to fall back. The General, discovering the mistake, said to 
them, * My brave 42nd, join your comrades:^ ammunition is 
coming, and you have your bayonets ! ’ Upon this, they 
instantly moved forward. Captain Hardinge returned, and 
pointed out to the General where the Guards were advancing. 
The enemy kept up a hot fire, and their artillery played inces- 
santly on the spot where they were standing. A cannon-shot 
struck Sir John, and carried away his left shoulder and part of 
his collar-bone, leaving the arm hanging by the flesh. He fell 
from his horse on his back, his countenance did not change, 
neither did he betray the least sensation of pain. Captain 
Hardinge, who dismounted, and took him by the hand, observed 
him anxiously watching the 42nd, which was warmly engaged, 
and told him they were advancing ; and upon that intelligence 
his countenance brightened. Colonel Graham, who now came 
up to assist him, seeing the composure of his features, began to 
hope that he was not wounded, till he saw the dreadful lacera- 
tion. From the size of the wound, it was in vain to make any 
attempt at stopping the blood ; and Sir John consented to be 
removed in a blanket to the rear. In raising him up, his sword, 
hanging on the wounded side, touched his arm, and became 
entangled between his legs. Captain Hardinge, observing his 
composure, began to hope that the wound might be not mortal, 
and said to him he trusted he might be spared to the army, and 
recover. Moore turned his head, and looking steadfastly at the 
wound for a few seconds, replied, ‘ No, Hardinge, I feel that to 
be impossible.’ 

As the soldiers were carrying him slowly along, he made 
them- frequently turn round, that he might see the field of 
battle, and listen to the firing ; and he was well pleased when 
the sound grew fainter. A spring waggon came up, bearing 
Colonel Wynch, who was wounded: the Colonel asked who 
was in the blanket, and being told it was Sir John Moore, 
wished him to be placed on the waggon. Sir John asked one 
of the Highlanders whether he thought the waagon or the 
blanket tvas best ? and the man said the blanket would not 
shake him so much, as he and the other soldiers would keep the 
step, and carry him easy. So they proceeded with him to his 
quarters at Coruna, weeping as they went. 

Robert Southey, The History of the Peninsular War. 
Southey s excellencies are no less patent in his bio- 
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graphical works, and The Life of Nelson is often quoted 
as the best short biography in the language. There 
are no special observations to make on the particular 
characteristics of biography : a good biography is a 
direct narrative and demands the very qualities of 
visual clarity, concreteness and speed that we have 
assigned to narrative in general, and it has often inspired 
them. Here are two most admirable examples : 

Mr. Hastings, by his quality, being the son, brother, and 
uncle to the Earls of Huntingdon, and his way of living, had 
the first place amongst us. He was peradventurc an original in 
our age, or rather the copy of our nobility in ancient days in 
hunting and not warlike times ; be was low, very strong and 
very active, of a reddish flaxen hair, his clothes always green 
cloth, and never all worth when new five pounds. His house 
was perfectly of the old fashion, in the midst of a large park 
well stocked with deer, and near the house rabbits to serve his 
kitchen, many fish-ponds, and great store of wood and timber ; 
a bowling-green in it, long but narrow, full of high ridges, it 
being never levelled since it was ploughed ; they used round 
sand bowls, and it had a banqueting-housc like a stand, a large 
one built in a tree. He kept all manner of sport-hounds that 
ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger, and hawks long and 
short winged ; he had all sorts of nets for fishing : he had a 
walk in the New Forest and the manor of Christ Church. 
This last supplied him with red deer, sea and river fish ; and 
indeed, all his neighbours’ grounds and royalties were free to 
him, who bestowed all his time in such sports, but what he 
borrowed to caress his neighbours’ wives and daughters, there 
being not a woman in all his walks of the degree of a yeoman’s 
wife or under, and under the age of forty, but it was extremely 
her fault if he were not intimately acquainted with her. This 
made him very popular, always speaking kindly to the husband, 
brother, or father, who was to boot very welcome to his house 
whenever he. came. There he found beef pudding and small 
beer in great plenty, a house not so neatly kept as to shame him 
or his dirty shoes, the great hall strewed with marrow bones, 
full of hawks’ perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers, the upper 
sides of the hall hung with the fox-skins of this and die last 
year’s skinning, here and there a polecat intermixed, guns and 
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keepers’ and huntsmen’s poles in abundance. The parlour was 
a large long room, as properly furnished; on a great hearth 
paved with brick lay some terriers and the choicest hounds and 
spaniels ; seldom but two of the great chairs had litters of young 
cats in them, which were not to be disturbed, he having always 
three or four attending him at dinner, and a little white round 
stick of fourteen inches long lying by his trencher, that he might 
defend such meat as he had no mind to part with to them. 
The windows, which were very large, served for places to lay 
his arrows, crossbows, stonebows, and other such like accoutre- 
ments ; the corners of the room full of the best chose hunting 
and hawking poles ; an oyster-table at the lower end, which 
was of constant use twice a day all the year round, for he never 
failed to eat oysters before dinner and supper through all seasons : 
the neighbouring town of Poole supplied him with them. The 
upper part of this room had two small tables and a desk, on the 
one side of which was a church Bible, on the other the Book of 
Martyrs ; on the tables were hawks’ hoods, bells, and such like, 
two or three old green hats with their crowns thrust in so as to 
hold ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a pheasant kind of poultry 
he took much care of and fed himself ; tables, dice, cards, and 
boxes were not wanting. In the hole of the desk were store of 
tobacco-pipes that had been used. On one side of this end of 
the room was the door of a closet, wherein stood the strong beer 
and the wine, which never came thence but in single glasses, 
that being the rule of the house exactly observed, for he never 
exceeded in drink or permitted it. On the other side was a door 
into an old chapel not used for devotion ; the pulpit, as the safest 
place, was never wanting of a cold chine of beef, pasty of 
venison, gammon of bacon, or great apple-pie, with thick crust 
extremely baked. His table cost him not much, though it was 
very good to eat at, his sports supplying all but beef and mutton, 
except Friday, when he had the best sea-fish as well as other 
fish he could get, and was the day that his neighbours of best 
quality most visitedhim. He never wanted a London pudding, 
and always sung it in with ‘my part lies thercin-aV He 
drank a glass of wine or two at meals, very often syrrup of gilli— 
flower in his sack, and had always a tun glass without feet stood 
by him holding a pint of small beer, which he often stirred with 
a great sprig of rosemary. He was well natured, but soon angry, 
calling his servants bastard and cuckoldy knaves, in one of which 
he often spoke truth to his own knowledge, and sometimes in 
both, though of the same man. He lived to a hundred, never 
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lost his eyesight, but always writ and read without spectacles, 
and got to. horse without help. Until past fourscore he rode to 
the death of a stag as well as any. 

ist Earl of Shaftesbury, Fragment on the Character 
of Mr. Henry Hastings. 


Three white wands had been stuck in the sand to mark the 
Poet’s grave, but as they were at some distance from each other, 
we had to cut a trench thirty yards in length, in the line of the 
sticks, to ascertain, the exact spot, and it was nearly an hour 
before we came upon the grave. 

In . the meantime Byron and Leigh Hunt arrived in the 
carriage, attended by soldiers, and the Health Officer, as before. 
The lonely and grand scenery that surrounded us so exactly 
harmonised with Shelley’s genius, that I could imagine his 
spirit soaring over us.. The sea, with the islands of Gorgona, 
Capraji, and Elba, was before us ; old battlemented watch- 
towers stretched along the coast, backed by the marble-crested 
Appenines glistening in the sun, picturesque from their diver- 
sified outlines, and not a human dwelling was in sight. As I 
thought of the delight Shelley felt in such scenes of loneliness 
and grandeur whilst living, I felt we were no better than a 
herd of wolves or a pack of wild dogs, in tearing out his battered 
and naked body from the pure yellow sand that lay so lightly 
over it, to drag him back to the light of day ; but the dead have 
no voice, . nor had I power to check the sacrilege — the work 
went on silently in the deep and unresisting sand, not a word was 
spoken, for the Italians have a touch of sentiment, and their 
feelings are easily excited into sympathy. Even Byron was 
silent and thoughtful. We were startled and drawn together by 
a dull hollow sound that followed the blow of a mattock ; the 
l r ? n stru ck a skull, and the body was soon uncovered. 
Lime had been strewn on it 5 this, or decomposition, had the 
effect of staining it a dark and ghastly indigo colour. Byron 
asked me to preserve the skull for him ; but remembering that 
he had formerly used one as a drinking-cup, I was determined 
Shelley’s should not be so profaned. The limbs did not separate 
from the trunk, as in the case of Williams’s body, so that the 
corpse .Was removed entire into the furnace. I had taken the 
precaution of having more and larger pieces of timber, in con- 
sequence of my experience of the day before of the difficulty of 
consuming a corpse in the open air with our apparatus. After 
the fire was well kindled we repeated the ceremony of the 
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previous day ; and more wine was poured over Shelley’s dead 
body than he had consumed during his life. This with the oil 
and salt made the yellow flames glisten and quiver. The heat 
from the sun and fire was so intense that the atmosphere was 
tremulous and wavy. The corpse fell open and the heart was 
laid bare. The frontal bone of the skull, where it had been 
struck with the mattock, fell off ; and, as the back of the head 
rested on the red-hot bottom bars of the furnace, the brains 
literally seethed, bubbled, and boiled as in a cauldron, for a very' 
long time. 

Byron could not face this scene, he withdrew to the beach 
and swam off to the Bolivar. Leigh Hunt remained in the 
carriage. The fire was so fierce as to produce a white heat on 
the iron, and to reduce its contents to grey ashes. The only 
portions that were not consumed were some fragments of bones, 
the jaw, and the skull, but what surprised us all, was that the 
heart remained entire. In snatching this relic from the fiery 
furnace, my hand was severely burnt; and had anyone seen 
me do the act I should have been put into quarantine. 

E. J. Trelawny, Last Days of Shelley ami Byron. 

Finally, as an example of narrative prose used 
in the description of travels, and as a more extensive 
illustration of the virtues of a good narrative style, I 
cannot do better than quote a chapter from The Bible 
in Spain : 

I arrived at Padron late in the evening, on my return from 
Pontevedra and Vigo. It was my intention at this place to send 
my servant and horses forward to Santiago, and to hire a guide 
to Cape Finisterre. It would be difficult to assign any plausible 
reason for the ardent desire which I entertained to visit this 
place ; but I remembered that last year I had escaped almost 
by a miracle from shipwreck and death on the rocky sides of 
this extreme point of the Old World, and I thought that to 
convey the Gospel to a place so wild and remote might perhaps 
be considered an acceptable pilgrimage in the eyes of my Maker, 
i rue it is that but one copy remained of those which I had 
brought with me on this last journey ; but this reflection, far 
from discouraging me in my projected enterprise, produced the 
contrary effect, as I called to mind that, ever since the Lord 
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revealed Himself to man, it had seemed good to Him to accom- 
plish the greatest ends by apparently the most insufficient means ; 
and I reflected that this one copy might serve as an instrument 
for more good than the four thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine copies of the edition of Madrid. 

I was aware that my own horses were quite incompetent to 
reach Finisterre, as the roads or paths lie through stony ravines, 
and over rough and shaggy hills, and therefore determined to 
leave them behind with Antonio, whom I was unwilling to 
expose to the fatigues of such a journey. I lost no time in send- 
ing for an alqittlador , or person who lets out horses, and inform- 
ing him of my intention. Me said he had an excellent mountain 
pony at my disposal, and that he himself would accompany me \ 
but at the same time observed, that it was a terrible journey for 
man and horse, and that he expected to be paid accordingly. 
I consented to give him what he demanded, but on the express 
condition that he would perform his promise of attending me 
himself, as I was unwilling to trust myself four or five days 
amongst the hills with any low fellow of the town whom he 
might select, and who it was very possible might play me some 
evil turn. He replied by the term invariably used by the 
Spaniards when they see doubt or distrust exhibited : * No ttnga 
usted cutdado , I will go myself’. Having thus arranged the 
matter perfectly satisfactorily, as I thought, I partook of a slight 
supper, and shortly afterwards retired to repose. 

I had requested the alqutlador to call me the next morning 
at three o’clock ; he, however, did not make his appearance till 
five, having, 1 suppose, overslept himself, which was indeed my 
own case. I arose in a burr) - , dressed, put a few things in a bag, 
not forgetting the Testament, which I had resolved to present 
to the inhabitants of Finisterre. I then sallied forth and saw 
my friend the rdquiledor^ who was holding by the bridle the 
pony or jaca which was destined to carry me in my expedition. 
It was a beautiful little animal, apparently strong and full of 
life, without one single white hair in its whole body, which was 
black ns the plumage of a crow. 

Behind It stood a strangc-looking figure of the biped species, 
to whom, however, at the moment, I paid little attention, but 
of whom I shall have plenty to say in the sequel. 

Having asked the horse-lender whether he was ready to pro- 
ceed, and being answered in the affirmative, I bade adieu to 
Antonio, and putting the pony in motion, we hastened out of 
r.tw i 
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the town, taking at first the road which leads towards Santiago. 
Observing that the figure which I had previously alluded to 
was following close at our heels, I asked the alquilador who it 
was, and the reason of its following us; to which he replied 
that it was a servant of his, who would proceed a little way with 
us and then return. So we went on at a rapid rate, till we were 
within a quarter of a mile of the Convent of the Esclavitud, a 
little beyond which he had informed me that we should have to 
turn off from the high-road ; but here he suddenly stopped 
short, and in a moment we were all at a standstill. I questioned 
the guide as to the reason of this, but received no answer. The 
fellow’s eyes were directed to the ground, and he seemed to be 
counting with the most intense solicitude the prints of the hoofs 
of the oxen, mules, and horses in the dust of the road. I repeated 
my demand in a louder voice ; when, after a considerable pause, 
he somewhat elevated his eyes, without, however, looking me 
in the face, and said that he believed that I entertained the idea 
that he himself was to guide me to Finisterre, which if I did, 
he was very sorry for, the thing being quite impossible, as he was 
perfectly ignorant of the way, and, moreover, incapable of per- 
forming such a journey over rough and difficult .ground, as he 
was no longer the man he had been ; and, over and above all 
that, he was engaged that day to accompany a gentleman to 
Pontevedra, who was at that moment expecting him. 4 But 
continued he, ‘ as I am always desirous of behaving like a 
caballero to everybody, I have taken measures to prevent your 
being disappointed. This person pointing to the figure, 4 1 
)a\e engaged to accompany you. He is a most trustworthy 
person, and is well acquainted with the route to Finisterre, 
at ing been thither several times with this very jaca on which 
you are mounted. He will, besides, be an agreeable companion 
° J u U °P t le 33 be speaks F rench and English very well, 
™ eC j a over the world.’ The fellow ceased speaking 
-n ^ ’ *v! n ^ was . so struc k with his craft, impudence, and 
t at so f n time elapsed before I could find an answer. 

nromL ?nT C ^ ed u Ur ? m the bitterest terms for his breach of 
instantlv . was mucb tempted to return to the town 

aSt P T V° the and have him punished 

J° Wh,ch he ^ied, 4 Sir Cavalier, by so doing 
eager'to get t'p 8 near f Finis terre, to which /ou seem so 
is getting late a ^l’ lce 3 s P ur on the jaca , for you see it 

cuvion V£re vol 15 * wdve leagues from’hence to Cor- 
’ htrC > ou must P ass the night; and from thence to 
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Finistcrrc is no trifle. As for the man, no lenga usted aiidadc, 
he is the best guide in Galicia, speaks English and French, and 
will bear you pleasant company.’ 

By this time I had reflected that by returning to Padron 
I should indeed be only wasting time, and that by endeavouring 
to have the fellow punished no benefit would accrue to me ; 
moreover, as lie seemed to be a scoundrel in every sense of the 
word, I might as well proceed in the company of any person as 
in his. I therefore signified my intention of proceeding, and 
told him to go back, in the Lora’s name, and repent of his sins. 
But having gained one point, he thought he had best attempt 
another ; so placing himself about a yard before the jaca, he 
said that the price which I had agreed to pay him for the loan of 
his horse (which, by-the-by, was the full -sum he had demanded) 
was by no means sufficient, and that before I proceeded I must 
promise him two dollars more, adding that he was either drunk 
or mad when lie had made such a bargain. I was now thoroughly 
incensed, and without a moment’s reflection, spurred the jaca, 
which flung him down in the dust, and passed over him. Look- 
ing back at the distance of a hundred yards, 1 saw him standing 
in the same place, his hat on the ground, gazing after us, and 
crossing himself most devoutly. His servant, or whatever he 
was, far from offering any assistance to his principal, no sooner 
saw the juca in motion than he ran by its side, without word or 
comment, further than striking himself lustily on the thigh with 
his right palm. We soon passed the Esclavitud, and presently 
afterwards turned to the left into a stony broken path leading to 
fields of maize. We passed by several farm-houses, and at last 
arrived at a dingle, the sides of which were plentifully overgrown 
with dwarf oaks, and which slanted down to a small dark river 
shaded with trees, which we crossed by a rude bridge. By this 
time I had had sufficient time to scan my odd companion from 
head to foot. His utmost height, had he made the most of him- 
self, might perhaps have amounted to five feet one inch ; but 
he seemed somewhat inclined to stoop. Nature had gifted him 
with an immense head, and placed it clean upon his shoulders, 
for amongst the items of his composition it did not appear that 
a neck had been included. Arms long and brawny swung at 
bis sides, and the whole of his frame was as strong built and 
powerful as a wrestler’s; his body was supported by a pair of 
short but very nimble legs. His face was very long, and would 
have borne some slight resemblance to a human countenance 
had the nose been more visible, for its place seemed to have 
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been entirely occupied by a wry mouth and large staring 1 eyes. 
His dress consisted of three articles : an old and tattered hat of 
the Portuguese kind, broad at the crown and narrow at the 
eaves, something which appeared to be a shirt, and dirty canvas 
trousers. Willing to enter into conversation with him, and 
remembering that the alquilador had informed me that he spoke 
languages, I asked him, in English, if he had always acted in 
the capacity of guide. Whereupon he turned his eyes with a 
singular expression upon his face, gave a loud laugh, a Jong 
leap, and clapped his hands thrice above his head. Perceiving 
that he did not understand me, I repeated my demand in French, 
and was again answered by the laugh, leap, and clapping. At 
last he said, in broken Spanish, 1 Master mine, speak Spanish 
in God’s name, and I can understand you, and still better if you 
speak Gallegan, but I can promise no more. I heard what the 
alquilador told you, but he is the greatest embustero in the whole 
land, and deceived you then as he did when he promised to 
accompany you. I serve him for my sins ; but it was an evil 
hour when I left the deep sea and turned guide He then 
informed me that he was a native of Padron, and a mariner by 
profession, having spent the greater part of his life in the Spanish 
navy, in which service he had visited Cuba and many parts of 
the Spanish Americas, adding, ‘ when my master told you that 
I should bear you pleasant company by the way, it was the only 
word of truth that has come from his mouth for a month ; and 
long before you reach Finisterre you will have rejoiced that the 
servant, and not the master, went with you : he is dull and 
heavy, but I am what you see.’ He then gave two or three 
first-rate somersaults, again laughed loudly, and clapped his 
hands. ‘You would scarcely think’, he continued, ‘that I 
drove that little pony yesterday, heavily laden, all the way from 
Corunna. We arrived at Padron at two o’clock this morning; 
but we are nevertheless both willing and able to undertake a 
fresh journey. No tenga usted cuidado , as my master said, no 
one ever complains of that pony or of me.’ In this kind of dis- 
course we proceeded a considerable way through a very 7 pic- 
turesque country, until we reached a beautiful village at the 
skirt of a mountain. ‘ This village ’, said my guide, ‘ is called 
Los Angeles, because its church was built long since by the 
angels ; they placed a beam of gold beneath it, which they 
brought down from heaven, and which was once a rafter of 
God s own house. It runs all the way under the ground from 
hence to the cathedral of Compostella ’ 
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Passing through the village, which he likewise informed me 
possessed baths, and was much visited by the people of Santiago, 
we shaped our course to the north-west, and by so doing doubled 
a mountain which rose majestically over our heads, its top 
crowned with bare and broken rocks, whilst on our right, on 
the other side of a spacious valley, was a high range connected 
with the mountains to the northward of Saint James. On the 
summit of this range rose high embattled towers, which my 
guide informed me were those of Altamira, an ancient and ruined 
castle, formerly the principal residence in this province of the 
counts of that name. Turning now due west, we were soon at 
the bottom of a steep and rugged pass, which led to more 
elevated regions. The ascent cost us nearly half an hour, and 
the difficulties of the ground were such that I more than once 
congratulated myself on having left my own horses behind, and 
being mounted on the gallant little pony, which, accustomed to 
such paths, scrambled bravely forward, and eventually brought 
us in safety to the top of the ascent. 

Here we entered a Gallegan cabin, or ebeza, for the purpose 
of refreshing the animal and ourselves. The quadruped ate 
some maize, whilst we two bipeds regaled ourselves on some 
Iren and aguardiente, which a woman whom we found in the 
hut placed before us. I walked out for a few minutes to observe 
the aspect of the country, and on my return found my guide 
first asleep on the bench where I had left him. He sat bolt up- 
right, his back supported against the wall, and his legs pendulous, 
within three inches of the ground, being too short to reach it. 
I remained gazing upon him for at least five minutes, whilst he 
enjoyed slumbers seemingly as quiet and profound as those of 
death itself. His face brought powerfully to my mind some of 
those uncouth visages of saints and abbots which arc occasionally 
seen in the niches of the walls of ruined convents. There was 
not the slightest gleam of vitality in his countenance, which for 
colour and rigidity might have been of stone, and which was as 
rude and battered as one of the stone heads at Icolmkill, which 
have braved the winds of twelve hundred years. I continued 
gazing on his face till 1 became almost alarmed, concluding that 
life might have departed from its harassed and fatigued tenement. 
On my shaking him rather roughly by the shoulder he slowly 
awoke, opening his eyes with a stare, and then closing them 
again. For a few moments he was evidently unconscious of 
where he was. On my shouting to him, however, and inquiring 
whether he intended to sleep all day, instead of conducting me 
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to Finisterre, he dropped upon his legs, snatched up his hat, 
which lay on the table, and instantly ran out of the door, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Yes, yes, I remember; follow me, captain, _ and I will 
lead you to Finisterre in no time I looked after him, and per- 
ceived that he was hurrying at a considerable pace in the direc- 
tion in which we had hitherto been proceeding. ■ ‘ Stop , said 
I, ‘ stop ! Will you leave me here with the pony ? Stop ; we 
have not paid the reckoning. Stop ! ’ He, however, never 
turned his head for a moment, and in less than a minute was out 
of sight. The pony, which was tied to a crib at one end of the 
cabin, began now to neigh terrifically, to plunge, and to erect 
its tail and mane in a most singular manner. It tore and strained 
at the halter till I was apprehensive that strangulation would 
ensue. 1 Woman ’, I exclaimed, ‘ where are you, and what is 
the meaning of all this ? 1 But the hostess had likewise dis- 
appeared, and though I ran about the choza , shouting myself 
hoarse, no answer was returned. The pony still continued to 
scream and to strain at the halter more violently than ever. 

‘ Am I beset with lunatics ? ’ I cried, and flinging down a 
peseta on the table, unloosed the halter, and attempted to intro- 
duce the bit into the mouth of the animal. This, however, I 
found impossible to effect. Released from the halter, the pony 
made at once for the door, in spite of all the efforts which I 
could make to detain it. ‘ If you abandon me ’, said I, 4 1 am 
in a pretty situation ; but there is a remedy for everything ! ’ 
with which words I sprang into the saddle, and in a moment 
more the creature was bearing me at a rapid gallop in the 
direction, as I supposed, of Finisterre. My position, however 
diverting to the reader, was rather critical to myself. I was on 
the back of a spirited animal, over which I had no control, 
dashing along a dangerous and unknown path. I could not 
discover the slightest vestige of my guide, nor did I pass anyone 
from whom I could derive any information. Indeed, the speed 
of the animal was so great, that even in the event of my meeting 
or overtaking a passenger, I could scarcely have hoped to 
exchange a word with him. ‘ Is the pony trained to this work ? * 
sai I, mentally. Is he carrying me to some den of banditti, 
where my throat will be cut, or does he follow his master by 
instinct. Both of these suspicions I, however, soon abandoned. 
I he pony s speed relaxed ; lie appeared to have lost the road. 
He looked about uneasily : at last, coming to a sandy spot, he 
put his nostrils to the ground, and then suddenly flung himself 
down, and wallowed in true pony fashion. I was not hurt, and 
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instantly made use of this opportunity to slip the bit into his 
mouth, which previously had been dangling beneath his neck ; 
I then remounted in quest of the road. 

This I soon found, and continued my way for a considerable 
time. The path lay over a moor, patched with heath and furze, 
and here and there strewn with large stones, or rather rocks. 
The sun had risen high jn the firmament, and burned fiercely. 
I passed several people, men and women, who gazed at me with 
surprise, wondering, probably, what a person of my appearance 
could be about, without a guide, in so strange a place. I in- 
quired of two females whom I met whether they had seen my 
guide ; but they cither did not or would not understand me, 
and, exchanging a few words with each other in one of the 
hundred dialects of the Gallcgan, passed on. Having crossed 
the moor, I came rather abruptly upon a convent, overhanging 
a deep ravine, at the bottom of which brawled a rapid stream. 

It was a beautiful and picturesque spot : the sides of the ravine 
were thickly clothed with wood, and on the other side a tall 
hill uplifted itself. The edifice was large, and apparently 
deserted. Passing by it, I presently reached a small village, as 
deserted, to all appearance, as the convent, for I saw not a 
single individual, nor so much as a dog to welcome me with his 
bark. I proceeded, however, until I reached a fountain, the 
waters of which gushed from a stone pillar into a trough. 
Seated upon this last, his arms folded, and his eyes fixed upon 
the neighbouring mountain, I beheld a figure which still fre- 
quently recurs to my thoughts, especially when asleep and 
oppressed by the nightmare. This figure was my runaway 
guide. 

Georcf. Borrow, The Bible it: Spain. 



CHAPTER IX 
FANTASY 


The Nezv English Dictionary points out, with reference 
to the word at the head of this chapter, and the almost 
identical word Phantasy, that ‘ in modern use fantasy 
and phantasy, in spite of their identity in sound and in 
ultimate etymology, tend to be apprehended as separate 
words, the predominant sense of the former being 
caprice, whim, fanciful invention ”, while that of the 
latter is “ imagination, visionary notion This dis- 
tinction is implied in the use of the word Fantasy in the 
present context, and indeed it will be necessary in this 
chapter to define the special connotation of the word 
with some precision, in order to distinguish a mode 

rietonc which has not yet been given separate 
recognition. b v 

Fantasy should not be confbsed with those separate, 
formtn^ :e < and unorganized expressions which give 
Dr , a W ^ lm or ca P r ice and which are more 

concei Cd C ° nCeitS .’ A fantas ^ ^ more than a 
fanev iw ying * SUStamed invention in the realm of 
as a nme nf "V? 011 demonstrate its characteristics 
from Imagination A” 0 ^ mUSt fUrther distin guish it 

“ * Phantasy and it is 
tyys. Fantasy is a genus an^ tl"? ? hantas J in a "y sense contra- 

’ Wh ' ch 1S dso a & en “s ; a phantasy is merely a so °? p0SC f d T t0 

13G m a species of Imagination. 
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It may be distinguished in the way briefly indicated 
in the Introduction to Part II of this book. Fantasy is 
a product of thought, Imagination of sensibility. If 
the thinking, discursive mind turns to speculation, the 
result is Fantasy ; if, however, the sensible, intuitive 
mind turns to speculation, the result is Imagination. 
Fantasy may be visionary, but it is cold and logical ; 
Imagination is sensuous and instinctive. Both have 
form, but the form of Fantasy is analogous to Exposi- 
tion, that of Imagination to Narrative. Fantasy is the 
same thing as Fancy, though Fancy is applied more to 
the mental faculty as such, Fantasy to the product of 
that faculty ; and of Fancy as a faculty I have no desire 
to improve on the definition given by Coleridge : 

Fancy . . . lias no other counters to play with, but fixities 
ami dcfinitcs. The fancy is, indeed, no other than a mode of 
memory emancipated from the order of time and space ; while 
it is blended with, and modified by that empirical phenomenon 
of the will, which wc express by the word Choice. But equally 
with the ordinary memory the Fancy must receive all its 
materials ready made from the law of association. 

Bkgraphui Literaria , chapter xiii. 

It is necessary, however, to comment on this definition 
with special reference to prose composition. Wc must 
try to distinguish pure Fantasy, and to describe its 
rhetorical properties. 

We notice in the first place that Fancy is concerned 
with fixities and definites. In other words, it is an 
objective faculty. It docs not deal with vague entities ; 
it deals with things which are concrete, clearly per- 
ceptible, visibly defined. 

Secondly, it is ‘ a mode of memory emancipated 
from the order of time and space '. This clearly dis- 
tinguishes Fancy from Expositon and Narrative, for it 
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deliberately avoids the logic and consistency of these 
types of rhetoric and creates a new and arbitrary order 
of events. It is, as the next clause in Coleridge’s 
definition points out, an exercise of choice, an expres- 
sion of the will. Psychologically the will may be 
merely the direction given to our reasoning by the 
conditions of our mental and physical environment ; 
it may be merely a form of behaviour. Coleridge per- 
ceived something of this, and added as a qualification 
that Fancy must receive all its materials ready made 
from the law of association ’ — meaning thereby that 
nothing comes to the mind except in some connection 
with the world of which it is but one unit. But this 
consideration does not affect the present argument ; 
we are dealing with a mode of expression, with the 
definite and observable facts constituted by a scries of 
words , and such words do sometimes present that 
arbitrary appearance' which we ascribe to the will and 
to the exercise of conscious choice. 

Fantasy, then, the product of Fancy, is distinguished 
y two qualities which we may briefly summarize as 
objectivity and arbitrariness. In what form of litera- 
ture do we find these two qualities notably expressed ? 

think only in one, essentially, and that is the fairy 
tale. But there is more than one kind of fairy tale. 

The fairy tale is originally a folk creation. Its 

' ch^lT' !” Tf iS the baIlad ' Ifc is a common 
1 j , e ? S ' C ° tbese of expression, which are 

mouth t-h S enerat ‘ on to generation by word of 

the diW f u OW , ChangCS the > 7 undergo are all in 
ZtzZZt e dei T tS With Which Coleridge has 
the order of t-' become emancipated from 

order of time and space because the memory does 
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not carry literally from generation to generation, but 
only essentially. The idea of theme is constant, but 
there is a gradual accretion of subsidiary details. And 
the memory that reaches from one generation to another 
tends to select only those elements of the story which 
are vivid and actual, and these will naturally be objective 
elements, rather than the description of emotional or 
individual reactions. There is a natural tendency, 
therefore, for the ballad and folk tale to develop a clear 
objective narrative, but a narrative encumbered with 
odd inconsequential but startlingly vivid and concrete 
details. 

At St. Mary’s of the Wolf-pits in Suffolk, a boy and his 
sister were found by the inhabitants of that place near the 
mouth of a pit which is there, who had the form of all their 
limbs like to those of other men, but they differed in the colour 
of their skin from all the people of our habitable world ; for 
the whole surface of their skin was tinged of a green colour. 
No one could understand their speech. When they were 
brought as curiosities to the house of a certain knight, Sir 
Richard de Caine, at Wikcs, they wept bitterly. Bread and 
other victuals were set before them, but they would touch none 
of them, though they were tormented by great hunger, as the 
girl afterwards acknowledged. At length, when some beans 
just cut, with their stalks, were brought into the house, they 
made signs, with great avidity, that they should be given to 
them. When they were brought, they opened the stalks instead 
of tlie pods, thinking the beans were in the hollow of them , 
but not finding them there, they began to weep anew. > hen 
those who were present saw this, they opened the pods, an 
showed them the naked beans. "1-hcy fed on these with great 
delight, and for a long time tasted no other food. I he boy 
however was always languid and depressed, and he died within 
a short time. The girl enjoyed continual good health, ami 
becoming accustomed to various kinds of food, lost completely 
that green colour, and gradually recovered the sanguine habit 
of her entite bodv. She was afterwards regenerated by the layer 
of holy baptism, and lived for many years in the service ot that 
knight (a* 1 have frequently heard from him and Ins family}, 
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and was rather loose and wanton in her conduct. Being fre- 
quently asked about the people of her country, she asserted that 
the inhabitants, and all they had in that country, were of a 
green colour; and that they saw no sun, but enjoyed a degree 
pt light like what is after sunset. Being asked how she came 
into this country with the aforesaid boy, she replied, that as 
ley were following their flocks they came to a certain cavern, 
on .entering which they heard a delightful sound of bells ; 
ravished by whose sweetness, they went for a long time wander- 
ing on through the cavern until they came to its mouth. When 
° Ut ° f It ’, th , e y wcre stru ck senseless by the excessive 
rW ,i i SU r ’ an ? the n nusual temperature of the air ; and 
rhnL tilvf ^ ° r a tlmc * Being terrified by the noise of 

no? lA Came ° n th rT’ the >' wishcd t0 % but they could 
not find the entrance of the cavern before they were caught. 

The Green Children - 1 

A story such as this is the norm to which all types of 
Fantasy should conform. The only difference is, that 
in the conscious literary inventions with which we are 
nowadays concerned, the will or intention of the writer 

fnrr ° f / u & ^ a S e i° n g a nd impersonal 

/ U ,rad ] ti0 "- That * h “ to »chi=V«d is 

■I ° Ubt ’ r nd Southe > , ’ s immortal story may be 
given as a proof of it : ' 1 

together in^houselTt?-' 1 ' 0 Threc Bears > who Kved 
a Little Small Wm- R elr own, in a wood. One of them was 
and the othS wla cZ’ T was a Middle-sized Bear, 

for their porridge a little nnt ? e3 |‘- ? lle f bad cac!l a P ot ' 
and a middle-sifed no f u LlttIe > Small Wee Bear; 

the Great, Huge Bew and a 8 rcat P«* 

little chair for fhe Little S™1 ^ I? 3 ** 3 d ! air *? sit in 5 a 

chair for the Middle Bear • 5 j^ Ce Bcar 5 and a middle-sized 

Huge Bear. And thev had’ ? \ g ^ eat cllalr for the Great, 
for the Little, Small ^ a bed t0 deep in; a little bed 
the Middle Bear; and a great hed /"V ™ ddle - sizcd bed for 



wood while their porridge was cooling, that they might not 
burn their mouths, by beginning too soon to eat it. And while 
they were walking a little old Woman came to the house. 
She could not have been a good, honest old Woman ; for first 
she looked in at that window, and then she peeped in at the 
keyhole ; and seeing nobody in the house, she lifted the latch. 
Tile door was not fastened, because the Bears were good Bears, 
who did nobody any harm, and never suspected that any body 
would harm them. So the little old Woman opened the door, 
and went in ; and well pleased she was when she saw the 
porridge on the table. If she had been a good little old Woman, 
she would have waited till the Bears came home, and then, 
perhaps, they would have asked her to breakfast ; for they were 
good Bears, — a little rough or so, as the manner of Bears is, but 
for all that very good natured and hospitable. But she was an 
impudent, bad old Woman, and set about helping herself. 

So first she tasted the porridge of the Great, Huge Bear, and 
that was too hot for her ; and she said a bad word about that. 
And then she tasted the porridge of the Middle Bear, and that 
was too cold for her ; and she said a bad word about that, too. 
And then she went to the porridge of the Little, Small, Wee 
Bear, and tasted that; and that was neither too hot, nor too 
cold, but just right ; and she liked it so well, that she ate it. all 
up; but the naughty old Woman said a bad word about the- 
little porridge-pot, because it did not hold enough for her; 

Then the little old Woman sate down in. Ure cHaif of the 
Great, Huge Bear, and that was too hard forjhcrlv And then, 
she sate down in the chair of the Middle Bear,'ihtd; that was top' 
soft for her. And then she sate down in the cHatr pf the Little, 
Small, Wee Bear, and that was neither too harii^/ftor: too Soft,! 
hut just right. So she seated herself in it, and jiic'satc till 
the bottom of the chair came out, and down Jpjtfmp. 
upon the ground. And the naughty old Womaiii:.i^.*.«f5cfc:d 
word about that too. ' ■ ‘h? 

Then the little old Woman went up stairs;. T 
chamber in which the three Bears slept. And first, 
upon the bed of the Great, Huge Bear ; but that.’ 
at the head for her. And ’next slip lay down upon , 
the Middle Bear; and that was too high at Uhv: 

And then she lay down upon the bed of the Little, 

Bear; and that was neither too high at (he 
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By this time the Three Bears thought their porridge would 
be cool enough ; so they came home to breakfast. Now the 
little old Woman had left the spoon of the Great. Huge Bear 
standing in his porridge. 

Somebody has been at my porridge ! ’ 
said the Great Huge Bear, in his great, rough, gruff voice. 
And when the Middle Bear looked at his, he saw that the spoon 
was standing in it too. They were wooden spoons ; if they had 
been silver ones, die naughty old Woman would have put them 
in her pocket. r 

Somebody has been at my porridge ! ’ 
said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice, 
was hT thC Llt . tle ’ SmalI > Wee Bear looked at his, and there 
gone. P °° n m Ae P ° rndgc ‘ pot > but thc Porridge was all 

Somebody has been at my porridge , and has eaten it all up!' 

Sal Unon diU d S 'ti 11 ’ W rf Bear ’ in his IittIc > smal) > wee voice, 
thenhouse anH Bear \ s ? e,ng that someone had entered 

fast benan to d u Uf \ the Ll “ le > SmalI > Wee Bear’s break- 
not’puShe Hard R°- Ut then > , Now the little old Woman had 

"‘err."” 811 ' ’ ,h “ S " C ">* f '° m 

Somebody has been sitting in my chair ! * 

M AMt? c r Httle^I , d 8 w ear ’ ‘u h j S great > rou g h > gruff voice, 
of the Middle Bear. ° man had Squatted down the soft cushion 

c -a v. * Somebody has been sitting in my chair I ’ 
said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 

third chaff? W What the Httle old Woman had done to the 
‘ "" i " S • ha!r > °” d h °> ** Ik 

hh **- m »''. 

make farther search ; so tS ‘V leCeSsa T tha t they should 
chamber. Now the little old W ^ T j talrs mt0 thelr Sed- 
Ae Great, Huge Bear ouVoJ i^E PUlled 1116 pUW of 

said the Great Hu^e LYING ™ MY BED ! ’ 

eat, Huge Bear, m h,s great, rough, gruff voice. 
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And the little old Woman had pulled the bolster of the 
Middle Bear out of its place. 

‘ Somebody has been lying in my bed ! ’ 
said the Middle Bear, in his middle voice. 

And when the Little, Small, Wee Bear came to look at his 
bed, there was the bolster in its place; .and the pillow in its 
place upon the bolster ; and upon the pillow was the little old 
Woman’s ugly, dirty head, — which was not in its place, for she 
had no business there. 

* Somebody has been lying in my bed , — and here she is ! ' 
said the Little, Small, Wee Bear, in his little, small, we'e voice. 

The little old Woman had heard in her sleep the great, 
rough, gruff voice of the Great, Huge Bear ; but she was so 
fast asleep that it was no more to her than the roaring of wind, 
or the rumbling of thunder. And she had heard the middle 
voice of the Middle Bear, but it was only as if she had heard 
someone speaking in a dream. But when she heard the little, 
small, wee voice of the Little, Small, Wee Bear, it was so sharp, 
and so shrill, that it awakened her at once. Up she started ; 
and when she saw the Three Bears on one side of the bed, she 
tumbled herself out at the other, and ran to the window. Now 
the window was open, because the Bears, like good, tidy Bears, 
as they were, always opened their bed-chamber window when 
they got up in the morning. Out the little old Woman jumped ; 
and whether she broke her neck in the fall ; or ran into the 
wood and was lost there ; or found her way out of the wood, 
and was taken up by the constable and sent to the House of 
Correction for a vagrant as she was, I cannot tell. But the 
Three Bears never saw anything more of her. 

Rojikrt Southey, The Doctor . 

This story so perfectly conforms to the requirements 
of a folk tale that it has actually been adopted as such, 
and is everywhere and in almost every language 
reprinted and retold with little consciousness of the 
fact that it is a deliberate creation of an English writer 
of the early nineteenth century. 

The perfection of ‘ The Three Bears ’ is a rare one. 
Almost all other fairy taler- which arc not traditional 
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fail In some way, and their failure can, I think, always 

KinoT'' V" '® norancc of *o canons of Fantasy. 
ku,gs ley s V-aur Babies, for example, has one of the 

oMectivir.’* 5 °>f ^ atlf:is y arbitrariness, but it lacks 

and this ^ r 'V'^ a sub J ect!ve > ot moralizing, intent, 

doinu de , °" y “ fr ° yS its fketorical purity but in so 
domg destroys its rhetorical effect, as any child will tell 

fection ^’•/Wcomls much nearer to per- 

“ d “ “ a 

Fantasy, and whether if ; vhether !t Is a P ure 

Children }t , ? lf . left entlre ty to the suffrage of 

cnnaren it would survive T t ; c , 

sophisticated r' clet ' ^T “ “J 

background of culture which c * SU ?P ressed 

has. Alice will always deHaht n ^ 6 “ 

tion • it will nnt u ^ our particular civiliza- 

W, like ^ foIk ‘ 

essltiTToTcood f CaSt an . innocent > outlook seems 
civilizations whlfc ! 7 ^ . * nd k is a ™ng the 
primitive spirit that ° ^ retain some thing of their 

Tales. lEL 

Remizov, whose tales % AIexe f Mihailovich 
Ivanitch are perfet , ^ Stai " Bear ’ ™d ‘Hare 
following short nassao- GS ° f tkeir kind ’ The 

illustrate their fantastiednature : 4116 ^ WiI1 

time flying through the 
trees were thickest, where the *6 ^ rt ofa wood, where the 

>»<! the winter nfg^ »P »nd crawled across the sky. 
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And the sun, dressed in a scarlet cloak and a laced hat, came 
down from his crystal watch-tower. 

Alyonushka’s little star was lying, all transparent, with 
melancholy blue eyes, on the soft pine needles, not far from a 
hare’s form, and Jack Frost began to breathe on things. 

And the old .sun marched on and on, over the wood, and went 
home to his crystal watch-tower. 

Snow clouds appeared and lay across the sky, and it began to 
■grow dark. , 

In a trembling voice the grumbling wind struck up his old 
winter song. 

The dumb snow-storm sprang up, and, dumb though she was, 
she shrieked. 

The snow began to dance. 

The poor little star was dozing by the hare’s form, and the 
thaw of a little' tear rolled down her star cheek and then froze 
again. 

And it seemed to her that once more she was flying round 
in the dancing chorus with her little golden friends, and they 
were so merry and laughed out loud, like Alyonushka. And the. 
cloudy night — an old Nannie, like Vlasyevna — was taking 
care of them. 


The blinds were being pulled up. 

All day Alyonushka stood by the open window. Strange 
people were walking past, furniture removers were jogging 
along, and look 1 a waggon is crawling past, piled up with 
mattresses and tables and beds. 

“I hat means that somebodv is off to the country ! ’ decided 
Alyonushka. The skv was blue and clear, and the sky smiled 
at Alyonushka. 

Mum mi c 1 I say, Mummic 1 When are we going to the 
country ? ’ she kept asking. 

We 11 get ready, darling, and pack up everything and go off 
far away, farther than last summer 1 ’ said Mummic : Mummic 
was making Alyonushka a dressing-gown, and she was busy. 

P’ 5 • p 0 py wc could go quickly,’ teased Alyonushka. 

’ , ™ 1 as much as look at her toys — they were so wooden 

and dull, t he toys, too, had had enough of winter. 1 

* iJi.f} 0 f ike Hear, being Twentv-onc Talcs newly translated 

ur 'o ) S - I“ ,ic Harrison and Hopc’Mirrices. (Nonesuch Press, 

' n.v.s. 


K 
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To pass to more sophisticated types of Fantasy, 
written as deliberate artifices, it is easy to quote many 
quasi-fantastical compositions, but very few have the 
purity of traditional fairy tales. A 1 Utopia or 
description of a fantastical country and its civilization, 
might well exhibit all the characteristics of pure 
Fantasy, but rarely does so because the writer has some 
ulterior satirical or moral aim, which aim directs his 
composition, fixes it in space and time, gives it a basis 
of subjective intolerance. Such objections apply to 
Utopia itself, to News from Nowhere and The Dreasn of 
John Ball, to Erewhon and A Crystal Age . 1 They do 
not apply to some of the fantasies of H. G. Wells, who 
comes as near as any modern writer to a sense of pure 
Fantasy. He errs, as in The Time Machine , by imparting 
to his fantasies a pseudo-scientific logicality ; it is as 
though having conceived one arbitrary fantasy he were 
compelled by the habits of his scientific training to 
work out the consequences of this fantasy. Real 
fantasy is bolder than this ; it dispenses with all logic 
and habit, and relies on the force of wonder alone. 

The Thousand and One Nights, with its magnificent 
apparatus of genii and afrits, is the greatest work of 
fantasy that has ever been evolved by tradition, and given 
literary form. But it, alas, is not English, and has no 
English equivalent. The Western world does not 
seem to have conceived the necessity of fairy-tales for 
grown-ups — though it has been suggested that the 
modern detective story is an equivalent — and that is 


w H. Hudson, m Lis Preface to the second edition of A Crystal Are, 
remarks : In going through this book after so many years I am amused at 
U y A ls co r lo . ure . d U the Me cults and crazes, and modes of thought of 

if °I 'I*' nA ■ ceMury ’ The }' 'were so important then, and now, 

it remembered at all, they appear so trivial.’ 
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perhaps why it condemns them to a life of unremitted 
toil. In Vathek William Beckford produced a counter- 
feit of an Arabian Nights' Entertainment which almost 
deserves to be incorporated in the Eastern collection. 
But a counterfeit is a counterfeit, and though Vathek is 
one of the best fantasies in the language , 1 I prefer not to 
give it as a model because I would rather envisage the 
possibility of a fantasy that is racial in its origins and 
part, not only of the English language, but of English 
traditions. Meanwhile I can only suggest that the 
possibility of such a fantasy is foreshadowed in the 
dramatic nightmare which makes the climax of James 
Joyce’s Ulysses, The first 4 stage direction ' illustrates 
the strain of fantasy which is sustained throughout the 
episode : 

The Mabbot street entrance of nighttown, before which 
stretches an uncobblcd tranisiding set with skeleton tracks, red 
and green will-o'-the-wisps and danger signals. Row’s of flimsy 
houses with gaping doors. Rare lamps with faint rainbow-fans. 
Round Rabaiotti’s halted icc gondola stunted men and women 
squabble. They grab wafers between which are wedged lumps 
of coal and copper snow. Sucking, they scatter slowly. Children. 
The swancomb of the gondola, highreared, forges on through 
the murk, white and blue under a lighthouse. Whistles call 
and answer. 5 

The only fault of this fantasy is its incoherence, 
which is not the incoherence of arbitrariness (which is 
always simple) but of sophistication. This fantasy 
from Ulysses needs for its appreciation an intellectual 
standpoint of a most exclusive kind ; it needs a temper 
of metaphysical disillusion. As a fantasy it is not 
therefore completely emancipated from the order of 

1 i'itiht 1 v.-T.t ivjJuen in French 5>y iu suiter. v> tl;c Rc". SitrsticI 
lif-rsiry, itl'.u ir.iwhlf-1 is. ite.iH hitce a «.!mr i:i thc.-c cnr.smronn. 

-• 4 ?!. 
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time and space ; nor is it completely concrete in its 
expression. A better example, still too allusive, but 
fantastic enough to make one forget or forgive the 
sophisticated allusions, is a short story called The Death 
of Nick Carter by Philippe Soupault, from which the 
following representative passage may be quoted : 

The house opens like an oyster. You have to push with all 
your might to get in, a shoulder isn’t enough. In the anteroom 
are fourteen tables side by side according to size. On the first 
is an orange and a knife, on the second a green feather-duster, 
on the third two sea-shells, on the fourth a new Spanish penny, 
°_ n die fifth a bi-coloured handkerchief (blue and yellow), on 
the sixth a pair of scissors, on the eighth there is nothing, on the 
ninth a kerosene lamp, on the tenth a white carnation, on the 
eleventh a rose and a caramel, on the twelfth a glass filled with 
wine, on the thirteenth an ivory elephant, on the last a dog- 
eared visiting card, the card of his Majesty the Shah of Persia, 
b t the foot of this large table (thirty by twenty-seven feet) a 


he half-open door leads into the living-room ; a fire in tilt 
ireplace, a pair of gloves on an armchair, on the floor beside <1 
arge piece of furniture of Dutch style, a jasper cane. The 
nvmg-room . seems to be partly furnished. In this immense 
00m ere is only an armchair, a wardrobe, already described. 

YVTmv? a t lree ! e &S ed trd) le. Hanging on the wall is ar 
AVIIIth century picture which bears the following inscription 

Preussen spat ere mark 
Unon thl . C)nc of tlie eyes has been scratched out. 

a beautv nmH ’ opp ° slte the picture, is a pink poster advertising 
uneauallv K UC 'j ^ se jen-branched candelabra holding candles 
aboveSi e , - Stan - ds °? lhe . m ^telpiece. On a mirror 

tion: 1 Mr. Baru^Here « 7^0 ** foll T in S ins fP' 
door is a hath ^, re at 7.30. The room to the left of the 

larger ' In the re' 0 t^/'ght is also a bathroom, but much 
oS to Inter S 3 i° . room is a g»"d piano. In 

leather armchair. TheltaiwavT^H 7 1 ^ f ° a ^ 
ance but has this peculiarity — ° rdlnai 7 ei ? ou g h m a PP ear ‘ 
of the rainbow. The first l * e Step ? are P amted the colours 
and so on. Unon the 1, J tep . ls carm 'ne, the second vermilion 
*»» I mrie our three 

e, Deanng three different numbers, 18, 322, 4. 
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In room No. 18 a young woman was lying on a bed of state. 
She was sleeping with a flower in her right hand, a lipstick in 
her left hand. I was unable to wake her. The room is as 
simply furnished, like a third class hotel room. 

Room 322, which communicates with the living-room, is the 
exact replica of the Louis XIV room in the Palace of Versailles. 
Only the portrait of the king in wax is replaced by an alarm 
clock. In room No. 4 two men dressed in black, a catalpa 
flower in their buttonholes, were playing chess. These two 
men arc dead. At least they arc no longer breathing. I closed 
this door and climbed to the attic. It is a huge room with some 
flowers, a large bed and a small table. On the floor was a tele- 
phone: what struck my attention and troubled me (I was 
afraid, Nick, I must admit) was an ordinary ashtray holding a 
cigarette smouldering to the end. The bed was unmade. I put 
my hand on it ; it was still warm. Instinctively I grabbed my 
revolver and made an inspection of the attic ; no one was there. 
A hat had been thrown into a corner. It was a light-coloured 
derby which had been bought from Monsieur Gclot, hatter to 
the late King Edward VII, Place Vcndomc. 

Night had almost fallen and I lit my electric lamp, going 
downstairs stealthily. There was still the basement to visit. 
I could not find the entrance. It had undoubtedly been walled 
in, but behind this wall I heard someone talking, whose voice 
I could not make out ; he was telephoning ; I listened. It was 
useless. I left the house, but the ventilators were walled. I 
stopped in the garden squatting under a tree, and watched for 
the occupant, thinking he would be obliged to light a lamp or 
close the shutters. I waited two hours. That garden is com- 
monptace ; I have already told you that. Climbing vines sealed 
the house and wall, water-lilies were floating on a pond. I had 
to leave my post because of the moonlight which would have 
given me away, so I hid myself in a small bush. No one was 
stirring in the'housc ; no light showed. Only the smoke com- 
ing from the chimney, lighted by a moon-ray, rose and fell. 
Strollers were passing the house. One of them lit a cigarette, 
then went away whistling. From time to time autos glided 
along the quay/ Then silence fell again. 

In the distance 1 saw, like a beast, a storm advancing. Light- 
ning flashes sliced the night. I watched for the rain and the 
arrival of the man who was telephoning a little while ago. A 
postman jumped from his bicycle and threw a letter in the front 
door box. 
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The garden was silent, but noises from the neighbourhood 
came to me. A phonograph was playing Caruso. Finally night 
fell and the whole crew slept. About an hour passed. I could 
no longer see the time by my watch. An hour went by in 
silence. 

Suddenly I heard a song. The voice was magnificent, ' 
almost soft, almost harsh. 

The slow voice, hollow and vindictive, which escaped from 
the wall rose higher. A more distant note shook a flower 
which clung to the rocks. It was either the wind or a streak of 
light. A head appeared. It was a face entirely^ black in which 
two eyes glittered like fish and the mouth seemed to be the 
heart. Some seconds passed. The silence swept along the 
ground, then a hand which held a lighted lantern rose up 
abruptly like a serpent. 

In the small tufted garden, the plant trembled, perhaps from 
fear. The hand waved the lantern and in spite of the moon- 
light, the trace of the light was reflected in the pond. The 
flickering of this light looked like a signal. 

A drop of rain silenced a bird the light had frightened. The 
storm was over. On the slope of the west I heard the thunder. 

The man sprang up. He jumped into the garden, took the 
letter from the box and left. He was a negro, very tall, dressed 
in evening clothes and white gloves. I heard him walking: 
then he stopped. I waited for him to leave again, but in vain. 
Revolver in hand, I left the garden hoping to see him, but there 
was no longer anyone on the quay. 

Philippe Soupault, The Death of Nick Carter A 

Fancy has suffered a certain denigration from its asso- 
ciation of contrast to Imagination, which latter faculty 
has been enhanced ever since writers of the Romantic 


1 Transition, October 1927, pp. 64-7. 
serious in intention, may be found in 
THE 
GREAT 

panjasdrum 

HIMSELF 

So sbe went into the garden 
to cut a cabbage-leaf 
to mahe an apple-pie j 
and at the same time 

a great she-bear, coming down the street. 


An English example, not altogether 
Samuel Foote’s delightful oddity : 
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Movement took it as their special endowment. But 
this aspersion of Fancy is entirely sentimental in origin ; 
as I have shown. Fancy and Imagination are rather to 
be regarded as equal and opposite faculties, directly 
related to the general opposition of thought and 
sensibility. When a less romantic age has realized this 
distinction, perhaps it will turn to Fantasy as to a virgin 
soil, and give to English literature an entertainment 
comparable to the Thousand and One Nights. 

|>onj its head into the shop, 
wfiat ! no soap ? 

So he died, 

and she very imprudently married the Barber : 

and there were present 

the Picninnies, 

and the Joblillics, 

and the Garyulics, 

and the great Panjandrum himself, 

with the little round button at top ; 

and they all fell to playing the game 

of catch-as-catch-can, * 

till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots. 



CHAPTER X 

IMAGERY OR INVENTION 

We shall find it necessary to consider the subjects of 
the following two chapters in close association, since it is 
not always easy to discriminate between the speculative 
use of sensibility and the intelligent control of emotion. 
The ordered use of perceptual images is one rhetorical 
function ; it is the subject of the present chapter, 
ihe control of emotion by thought is another rhetorical 
unction, really quite distinct from the first function, 
but not often distinguished. It will be the subject of 
apter , but in this first chapter we must cover a 
certain amount of ground common to both subjects and 
vague y described by the most dangerous word in our 
meal vocabulary — Imagination. 

he definition of Imagination which Coleridge 
nooses to that of Fancy, quoted in the last chapter,! 

vasuer and” P Ur P ose - « much 

which to T , m thC tCrms transcendentalism 
T least °.f (and .he bes.), is no longer 
consid£red as either 

prime a|ent J JlTSaMrleS L'° b S ' h ' “ d 

finite mind of the eterml art nf P on ’. an ^. as a repetition in the 
The secondary ImaSon ° f Cr . eatlon in the infinite I AM. 
co-existing with the^onscious wmlfl^-n 11 eC . ho of the former ’ 
primary i n the kind of its aeenrv ’ j-'H as ldent ical with the 
a gcncy, and differing only in degree. 
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and in the mode of its operation. It dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, 
in order to recreate : or where this process is rendered impos- 
sible, yet still at all events it struggles to idealize and to unify. 
It is essentially vital, even as all objects {as objects) are essentially 
fixed and dead. 

It is very difficult to apply this definition. The 
primary Imagination is apparently identified with the 
general principle of creative thought, and the secondary 
Imagination is that same creative principle in the 
degree that it becomes conscious activity. Later on in 
the Uiographia Litcraria (towards the end of Chapter 
XIV.) it appears that Imagination as defined here is 
largely identified with the poetic principle. With this 
identification I should agree in so far as Imagination is a 
‘ creative ’ activity . 1 In the moment of its origination 
the word is poetry. Let this be the primary sense of 
Imagination. But then I think that in its secondary 
sense the word must be held to cover more factors than 
are implied in Coleridge’s definition. Or rather, I 
think that some of the factors which Coleridge would 
describe as secondary arc really primary, in that they 
arc moments of origination or creativity ; the secondary' 
process is really the conscious arrangement of these 
moments into an expressive pattern. 

There is a famous phrase in the second passage 
dealing with Imagination (the one to which I have just 
referred) which describes exactly what I wish more 
particularly to connote by the word Imagination in the 
present context, Coleridge says that this power of 
Imagination reveals itself, among other ways, in the 

1 1 put creative within three innrks which to conveniently ruptures arr.hi- 
£ustv bttaw? it is only by an;!o;rv that the word on he tired in such a 
context. A thmspht o bout — 1 thought thst never existed teiore — hat it 
alwiys rentes into the world with ss pedigree, and per.ewlly findt iut’fstnenp 
rich rthtions. 
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balance and reconciliation of ‘ a more than usual 
state of emotion with more than usual order ; judgment 
ever awake and steady self-possession with enthusiasm 
and feeling profound or vehement 

The predominance which is given on the one hand to 
order or judgment and on the other hand to emotion or 
feeling determines those opposed types of expression 
which are given the historical terms ‘ classical ’ or 
romantic . The priority of either of these qualities 
determines the distinction between prose and poetry . 1 
If the thought is of a discursive or speculative origin, 
with creation or feeling subsumed or induced within 
its framework, then the form of expression is prosaic ; 
if the. thought is of an immediate or intuitive origin, 
if it is essentially vital ’, but nevertheless assumes 

order and harmony, then the form of expression is 
poetic. 

It will now be seen that the role of Imagination in 
prose composition is really ancillary, a conclusion we 
came to when considering the use of metaphor in prose 
( hapter III), f or metaphors illustrate a typical use of 
he imagination. What comes first, in prose composi- 
ion, is always the structure, the logical approach. 

° nS i ^ concernec ^ ( an d decidedly they 
analvci ^ ^ ^ °[ ^ P ur P 0Se °f being submitted to 
S™T„° r ^ S,S ' If * he ™ter to 

St S/T?" *° WS ' VW utterance,’ the 

prose, but poetry* Pt ° SS ’ ” prosc that is ■>» lo "S cr 
e.gree ; between prote and poeUyit'L n 'one oFbbd' !m l ' 1=re t° re nne of 


m 
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But he comes like a warrior, with the stain of blood upon his 
brazen mail. His crimson scarf is rent. His scarlet banner 
drips with gore. His step is like a flail upon the threshing 
floor. 

H. W. Longfellow, Autumn . 

For as the rain comcth down, and the snow from heaven, 
and rcturncth not thither, but watcreth the earth, and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater : so shall my word be that goeth forth out of 
my mouth : it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto 
I sent it. For ye shall go out with jov, and be led forth with 
peace : the mountains and the hills shall break forth before you 
into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 
Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of 
the brier shall come up the myrtle tree : and it shall be to the 
Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut 
off. 

Isaiah, Iv. 10-13. 

This second example, of course, is essentially poetry, 
and I think it will be found that all such lyrical expres- 
sions, though they resemble prose in their typographical 
arrangement and lack of metrical regularity, are never- 
theless purely poetical expressions, following the dis- 
tinction between Poetry and Prose which I have made 
in the Introduction. 

To be more precise : Imagination is ‘ the creative 
faculty of the mind ’ ( Concise Oxford Dictionary). It is 
creative, if we keep to the etymological significance of 
the word, in that it bodies forth ‘ images In this 
sense I maintain that it is a poetical faculty .\.Thc 
' maker ’ of imagery is the poet. That is the plain 
significance of the words and their historical origin. 
But what of that other faculty, operative alike in poetry 
and prose, which consists in the invention of all those 
* imaginary ’ beings, things, events and conversations 
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which make up a good part of our prose literature ? It 
is true that we use the word ‘ imaginary ’ to describe 
conceptions such as these, but that is because the word 
has become so debased (‘Just imagine ! ’), and confused 
with the quite different word ‘ imaginative that we 
cannot possibly associate it with any strict description 
of the processes involved either in ‘ creative ’ thought 
or in invention. Invention, indeed, is the word which 
can most appropriately be used to describe the faculty 
now in question. Imagination might, if the confusion 
had not gone too far, be reserved for the act or moment 
of creative thought, for the birth of the image or the 
word, and Invention for those exercises of the speculative 
mind which build with words (poetry) or for words 
(prose) a texture of persuasive or rhetorical effect. 

But the texture must be persuasive, else there is no 
art, no literature. In what way, then, shall we qualify the 
inventive faculty in prose style in order to distinguish 
it from inventions which are merely mechanical and 
ineffective? Coleridge’s word ‘vital’ gives us a 
c ue, though it must be made clear that Coleridge had 
no prevision of the uses that this good word was to be 
put to by an evolutionary philosophy. ‘ Vital ’ is not 
wor t at can be used with any comfort nowadays, 
and it is not really essential. All that it is necessary 

will E f C ^ - S t ^ at ’ ^ USt as * n Fanc y the speculative 

dis p° ses the •»«> 

tm ^ thought so in invention the speculative 

Sr s ed h f r ,h r J 

function, thus become” at d ‘ Kr f<™ 
sensible ^sessions. Bu[ 
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tudinous are these impressions that to communicate 
them in any effective or persuasive way it is necessary 
to. select, segregate and arrange. I do not refer to 
those logical arrangements which we have already dealt 
with in Chapters VII and VIII, but to the rhetorical 
arrangement of sense impressions in the art of writing. 
It is time to resort to a practical demonstration : 

They decided to bury him in our churchyard at Grcymede 
under the beeches ; the widow would have it so, and nothing 
might be denied her in her state. 

It was a magnificent morning in early spring when I watched 
among the trees to sec the procession come down the hillside. 
The upper air was woven with the music of the larks, and my 
whole world thrilled with the conception of summer. The 
young pale wind-flowers had arisen by the woodgale, and under 
the hazels, when perchance the hot sun pushed his way, new 
little suns dawned, and blazed with real light. There was a 
certain thrill and quickening everywhere, as a woman must feel 
when she has conceived. A sallow tree in a favoured spot 
looked like a pale gold cloud of summer dawn ; nearer it had 
poised a golden, fairy busby on every twig, and was voiced with 
a hum of bees, like any sacred golden bush, uttering its gladness 
in the sacred murmur of bees, and in warm scent. Birds called 
and flashed on ever)’ hand ; they made off exultant with stream- 
ing strands of grass, or wisps of fleece, plunging into the dark 
spaces of the wood, and out again into the blue. 

A lad moved across the field from the farm below with a dog 
trotting behind him, — a dog, no, a fussy, black-legged lamb 
trotting along on its toes, with its tail swinging behind. They 
were going to the mothers on the common, who moved like 
little grey clouds among the dark gorse. 

I cannot help forgetting, and sharing the spink’s triumph, 
when he flashes past with a fleece from a bramble bush. It will 
cover the bedded moss, it will weave among the soft red cow- 
hair beautifully. It is a prize, it is an ecstasy to have captured it 
at the right moment, and the nest is nearly ready. 

Ah, but the thrush is scornful, ringing out his voice from 
the hedge 1 lie sets his breast against the mud, and models it 
warm for the turquoise eggs — blue, blue, bluest of eggs, which 
cluster so close and round against the breast, which round up 
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beneath the breast, nestling content. You should see the bright 
ecstasy in the eyes of a nesting thrush, because of the rounded 
caress of the eggs against her breast ! 

W hat a hurry the jenny wren makes — hoping I shall not see 
her dart into the low bush. I have a delight in watching them 
against their shy little wills. But they have all risen with a rush 
of. wings, and are gone, the birds. The air is brushed with 
agitation. . There is no lark in the sky, not one ; the heaven is 
clear of wings or twinkling dot . ' 

Til i the heralds come — till the heralds wave like shadows in 
the. bright air, crying, lamenting, fretting forever. Rising and 
falling and circling round and round, the slow-waving peewits 
cry and complain, and lift their broad wings in sorrow'. They 
stoop suddenly to the ground, the lapwings, then in another 
throb of anguish and protest, they swing up again, offering a 
glistening white breast to the sunlight, to denv it in black 
s adovv, then a glisten of green, and all the time crying and 
crying in despair. ' c 

he Pheasants are frightened into cover, they run and dart 
through the hedge. The cold cock must fly in his haste, 

security e f ° n ^ Streamin 2 P lumes > and saifinto the wood’s 

st™r e i S /l Cr> ’ in the peewits, echoing louder and 

he bird- Tr CmaUOn ° f the Ia P win S% 3 wail which hushes 
wtth rt old hC C °,T- C ° ver the brow of the hill, slowly, 
Wd 1 ^ U ' re te!i 2nd ^might in front; six 

heavily and m r ,nn f tle co ® n on their shoulders, treading 
wWteloffin ! ° U y ’ U r u r tbc ^ wc! S ht of the glistening 
their tum fm the Wd" behind ’ i!1 « waiting 

knotted round their^R* 1 " ^ ° U f 30 Scc tbe red handkerchiefs 
whi e be^eentt and their ^-fronts blue and 

polished wood. S” The coffin & of new un- 
men who cam' 8 it ^. Ist 5 n,n g in the sunlight; the 

new,;a^Jlvv 0 oi bCr *“ thdr Hves the smell of 
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after the white coffin as it d^% 3 "l Sh r- CneS w,th ioud cries 
that cling to her ckirts ween si ^ and the children 

the otherWoman, who Lend? ^ Hnd , arc not to be hushed by. 
the group. How the crying friobr em ’ does not form one of 
— r -.1 Zi “■*. l nd £ he rabbits; 
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circle after the white, retreating coffin, they, .circle round the 
woman j it is they who forever ‘ keen ’ the:: sorrows of thi% 

world.. They are like priests in their r< 'ft" [black tl ^ 

white, more grief than hope, driving cn< ft' 1 d roun< • 

turning, lifting, falling and crying always in /desolath 

repeating their last syllables like the bro ft". • despair.-; 

The bearers have at last sunk between’ banks, an 

turned out of sight. The big woman car : > , and y 

she stands to look. She must go home, ft king left.#' 

They have rested the coffin on the, 1 ft, .and# 

bearers arc wiping the sweat from . ’ ft They 

their hands to their shoulders on the.': the .ft 

has pressed. 

The other six are placing the pads on ft ft a,-;, ft 

girl comes up with a jug, and a blue ' '"fftft 

first, and fills for the rest. Mcanwh stands 

under the hedge, away from the co - 

elm-wood. In imagination shc'pictu 
in close darkness, while the sunlft • • 
catches her breast with ' . She 
the leaves of the violets ft , ft ’ft'” 
trembling, she comes toft 
breathes them hungrily fti ft 
put down the pots beside 
the word. The bearers lift', 
boughs rattle along the 1 
clusters of elm-flowers S’ ' " 
sympathy — 1 We arc so’sftft 
passionate buds in their full- 
dark man shut up there. ‘ P. 
them, and goes softly to sleep.’-# 
eyes on to the ground, and, #’ 
down, over the brooks. ’’ftftVi- 
In a while, I too got up and 
lay red and peaceful, with the blue# 
and carelessly as ever. On the other 
see a pair of horses nod slowly across the 
calks! to them now and again \vith a rftftft 
with longing to follow my horses .'over the.f 
lonely valley, full of sunshine and eternal .ft 
day had already forgotten. The water. was h’ 
dark-burnished with shadows; two swans 
reflected trees with perfect blithe grace, The 
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iated into, barely sufficient words — into a ‘ bald, state- 
ment’., Only when the action itself is swift and 
economical, leaving no time for emotional reactions, 
can the expression be swift and economical. Here the 
pace is funereal, the emotion brooding and passionate. 
The chapter in which the passage occurs is called A 
Shadow in Spring and the experience to be conveyed 
is that of the passage of death through the earth at 
springtide. To do this most effectively the whole 
scene is conveyed through the medium of an adolescent 
sensibility — a sensibility sympathetically aware of the 
organic ‘ thrill and quickening everywhere ’. Such 
a sensibility can conceive all those diverse and even 
disconcerting incidents with which the scene can be 
as it were decorated. For by means of decoration the 
essential density is achieved. The triumph of the 
spink (chaffinch) is not an irrelevance ; it makes actual 
the indifference of renascent life to the dark shadow 
passing by. And this litany of bird life prepares 
us aptly for the sudden and shrill lamentation of 
the mourning woman. It would not have reached us 
so intensely but for this decorative preparation. The 
sensibility then shifts — from Spring to the Shadow. 
Yet still the density must be achieved, the passage of 
the shadow delayed. There is the smell of new, warm 
elm-wood •, the peewits that are not frightened ; the 
girl with a jug, and a blue pot; the horses nodding 
slowly across the fallow. And then the shadow 
passes, delayed by a new series of impressions ; the 
Spring returns, with glowing coltsfoot discs and the 
scent of black-currant leaves. The mood of sorrow is 
dissipated and sunshine is scattered through the dusk of 
gloomy rooms. 

r.i’.s. , 


CHAPTER XI 


INTELLIGENCE 

The evocation of Imager)’ must not, of course, be con- 
fused with the process of Imagination. This latter 
word can suggest, in its vague way, much higher 
faculties, and these, as I have already indicated, arc to 
be our particular concern in this chapter. 

In the case of Imagery the speculative organising 
mind of the writer works with the data of perception. 
The process, if we can regard it for a moment so 
mechanically, still remains on the plane of sensibility, 
the plane of the senses. |But the senses may cause 1 
certain powerful reactions which we describe generic- ’ 
ally as emotions, { Emotions are the most complex 
factors in our psychical make-up ; they are complex 
in that they involve not only the immediate perception, 
but also all that cluster of memories and associations 
which constitute the personality. When this cluster, 
like a hive of bees is roused by some stimulus coming 
from the physical world, its subsequent stirrings and 
evolutions are apt to be violent and uncontrollable. 
The direction of the emotion, being determined by 
so many factors of the mind, factors which are not 
usually present to our awareness at one and the same 
time, i$ apt to be unforeseen. These factors produce 
that blindness and vagueness which characterise all 


cation of' specimens ’ might reveal the fact that subject- 
matter had something to do with it : in other words, 
that the type of the object determined the type of the 
emotion, and the type of the emotion the type of the 
rhetoric. Obviously there are sufficient possibilities in 
such a chain of relations. But we are concerned with 
the final expression in words, and if we analyze this I 
think the difference will be revealed rhythmically. 

Let us take an ‘ illiterate ’ expression of strong 
emotional intensity, in which the transition from 
emotion to expression is direct and dramatic : 

If it had not been for these thing, I might have live out my 
life, talking at street corners to scorning men. I might have 
die, unmarked, unknown, a failure- Now we are not a failure. 
This is our career and our triumph. Never in our full life can 
we hope to do such work for tolerance, for joosticc, for man’s 
onderstanding of man, as now we do by an accident. Our 
words, — our lives — our pains — nothing 1 The taking of our 
lives — lives of a good shoemaker and a poor fish peddler — all ! 
That last moment belong to us — that agony is our triumph 1 

V anzetti to Judge Thayer. 

Though this speech is devoid of all * artistry of all 
deliberate structure, it has the elements of great prose. 
The rhythmical analysis of the passage alone is sufiici- 
ent to convince one of this. The rhythm mounts in 
a tempo as triumphant as the mood it expresses ; the 
simplicity and pathos of the words used do the rest. 

There is some intimate biological connection between 
emotion and rhythm. Pain and sorrow are often 
expressed in rhythmical swaying movements ; joy is 
expressed in rhythmical dances ; religious emotions in 
ritual — there is no need to expatiate on such a common- 
place of social psychology. The voice has its visceral 
controls, and though it would be rash to assume that 
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confined to poetry) is in the word tranquillity. The 
‘ emotions ’ come back to us as concrete experiences, 
ill-defined perhaps, but static, and powerless to over- 
throw our equanimity. The intelligence has made 
ready for them, secs them objectively, and proceeds to 
* set them in order ’. The intelligence gives us 
structure ; the recollection of emotion should give us 
rhythm ; and with rhythm and structure we have the 
elements of literary art. 

But sometimes the rhythm also is given by the intel- 
ligence ; what have we then ? 

Let us first consider the following passages : 

I thought it was a Sunday morning in May ; that it was 
Easter Sunday, and as yet very early in the morning. I was 
standing, as it seemed to me, at the door of my own cottage. 
Right before me lay the very scene which could really be com- 
manded from that situation, but exalted, as was usual, and 
solemnised by the power of dreams. There were the same 
mountains, and the same lovely valley at their feet ; but the 
mountains were raised to more than Alpine height, and there 
was interspace far larger between them of savannahs and forest 
lawns ; the hedges were rich with white roses ; and no living 
creature was to be seen, excepting that in the green churchyard 
there were cattle tranquilly reposing upon the verdant graves, 
and partieularlv round about the grave of a child whom I had 
once tenderly loved, just as I had really beheld them, a little 
before sunrise, in the same summer when that child died. I 
gazed upon the well-known scene, and I said to myself, * It 
yet wants much of sunrise, and it is Easter Sund.iv ; and that is 
the day on which they celebrate the first-fruits of Resurrection. 
I will walk abroad old griefs shall he forgotten to-day : for 
the air is cool and still, and the hills are high, and stretch away 
to heaven ; and the churchyard is as verdant as the forest lawns, 
and the forest lawns are as quiet as the churchyard ; and with 
the dew I can wash the fever from iny forehead ; and then I 
shall he unhappy no longer’. I turned, as if to open my garden 
gate, and immediately I saw upon the left a scene fir disk-rent ; 
hut which yet the power of dreams had reconciled into harmony. 
The scene was an oriental one ; and there also it was Easter 
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good conscience, and God shall call up the damps and vapours 
of hell itsclfe, and spread a cloud of diffidence, and an impene- 
trable crust of desperation upon my conscience; when health 
shall flie from me, and I shall lay hold upon riches to succour 
me, and comfort me in my sicknessc, and riches shall flie from 
me, and I shall snatch after favour, and good opinion, to comfort 
me in my poverty ; when even this good opinion shall leave 
me, and calumnies and misinformations shall prevaile against 
me ; when I shall need peace, because there is none but thou, 
O Lord, that should stand for me, and then shall finde, that all 
the wounds that I have, come from thy hand, all the arrowes 
that stick in me, from thy quiver; when I shall see, that 
because I have given my selfe to my corrupt nature, thou hast 
changed thine ; and because I am all cvill towards thee, there- 
fore thou hast given over being good towards me ; When it 
comes to this height, that the fever is not in the humors, but in 
the spirits, that mine enemy is not an imaginary enemy, fortune, 
nor a transitory enemy, malice in great persons, but a reall, and 
an irresistible, and an inexorable, and an everlasting enemy the 
Lord of Hosts himselfc, The Almighty God hunselfe, the 
Almighty God himselfc oucly knows the waight of this afflic- 
tion, ami except lice put in that pondus gloriae, that exceeding 
waight of an etcrnall glory, with his owne hand, into the other 
scale, we are waighed downe, we arc swallowed up, irreparably, 
irrevocably, irrecoverably, irremediably. 

John Donne, Sermon LXVl. 

Another time in a lowering and sad evening, being alone in 
the field, when all things were dead and quiet, a certain want 
and horror fell upon me, beyond imagination. The unprofit- 
ableness and silence of the place dissatisfied me ; its wideness 
terrified me ; from the utmost ends of the earth fears surrounded 
me. How did l know but dangers might suddenly arise from 
the East, and invade me from the unknown regions beyond the 
seas r 1 was a weak and little child, and had forgotten there 
was a man alive in the earth. Yet something also of hope and 
expectation comforted me from every border. This taught me 
that I was concerned in all the worlci : and that in the remotest 
borders the causes of peace delight me, and the beauties of the 
earth when seen were made to entertain me : that I was made 
to hold a communion with the secrets of Divine Providence in 
all the world : that a remembrance of all the joys I had from 
my birth ought always to be with me: that the presence of 
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For want 'of dignity and beauty, many good things are passed 
and forgotten ; and much ancient wisdom is over-run and hidden 
by a rampant verdure, succulent but unsubstantial. It would 
be invidious to bring forward proofs of this out of authors in 
poetry and prose, now living or lately dead. A distinction must, 
however, be made between what falls upon many, like rain, and 
what is purloined from a cistern or a conduit belonging to 
another man’s house. There are things which were another’s 
before they were ours, and are not the less ours for that ; not 
less than mv estate is mine because it was my grandfather’s. 
There arc features, there are voices, there are thoughts, very 
similar in many ; and when ideas strike the same chord in any 
two with the same intensity, the expression must be nearly the 
same. Let those who look upon style as unworthy of much 
attention, ask themselves how many, in proportion to men of 
genius, have excelled in it. In all languages, ancient and t 
modern, arc there ten prose-writers at once harmonious, | 
correct, and energetic t Harmony and correctness arc not un- 
common separately, and force is occasionally with each ; but 
where, excepting m Milton, where, among all the moderns, is 
energy to be found always in the right place r Even Cicero is 
defective here, and sometimes in the most elaborate of his 
orations. In the time of Milton it was not customary for men 
of abilities to address to the people at large what might inflame 
their passions. The appeal was made to the serious, to the well- 
informed, to the learned, and was made in the language of their 
studies. The phraseology of our Bible, on which no subsequent 
age has improved, was thought to carry with it solemnity and 
authority ; and even when popular feelings were to be aroused 
to popular interests, the language of the prophets was preferred 
to the language of the vulgar. Hence, amid the complicated 
antagonisms of war there was more austerity than ferocity. The 
gentlemen who attended the court, avoided the speech as they 
avoided the manners of their adversaries. Waller, Cowley, and 
South were resolved to refute what was already pure gold, and 
inadvertently threw into the crucible many old family jewels, 
deeply enchased within it. Eliot, Pym, Sclden, and Milton 
reverenced their father’s house, and retained its rich language 
unmodified. Lord Brougham would make us believe that 
scarcely a sentence in Milton is easy, natural, and vernacular. 
Nevertheless, in all his dissertations, there are many which 
might appear to have been written in our days, if indeed any 
writer in our days were endowed with the same might and 
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compare the paragraph quoted with De Quincey’s 
prose, we shall notice a still greater progression away 
from directness and concrete dramatic expression. 
(' Dramatic ’ in a sense, the passage certainly is ; but 
in a sense more exactly conveyed by ‘ eloquent ’.) 
The rhythm has become extremely elaborate, indeed 
intricate, full of returns and repetitions, of cadence and 
syllabic counterpoint. The metaphors are far fetched, 
the symbols strange. Yet the emotion is still evident 
and genuine. The whole passage is consistent ; 
appropriateness of word or rhythm is never in 
question. 

These two examples suggest that we may look upon 
the relation of intelligence to emotion as one of tension 
— a vibrant tension which becomes evident in varia- 
tions of rhythm. The subtlest variations will occur 
when intelligence and emotion are almost equal forces, 
as they are occasionally in works of sincere religious 
meditation. The passage from Traherne will illus- 
trate this quality, and the work from which it is quoted 
is throughout written in a sweetly modulated rhythm 
which has no parallel in English prose. It seems that 
only in writers who forget self but retain feeling, and 
whose thought is an inspired contemplation (which is to 
say, only in true mystics) do we get this rare quality of 
soft rhythmical emphasis. A state of tension depends 
on the fixed direction of the opposing forces. Should 
one of the forces be uncertain, the tension will break, 
the rhythm falter. The result may be merely insig- 
nificant, or decidedly confused. But when the intel- 
ligence is steadfast, and only the emotion uncertain, 
then the results maybe more complicated, and deceptive. 
Consider the passage quoted from Landor's MjhQ.net 
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to be confused with art, which is nothing if not sincere . 1 
Under this condemnation, therefore, I think much of 
Landor’s prose would fall, especially the much quoted 
passages with which we are all familiar. But I do not 
suggest that Landor was altogether devoid of emotional 
sincerity • indeed, the highly ornate rhythms familiar 
to the readers of anthologies do not really represent his 
normal style, which in the Imaginary Conversations , is at 
its best more dramatic, and elsewhere merely common- 
place. Landor’s emotion was perhaps most involved 
in questions of his own craft, and then, as will be seen 
from the eulogy of Milton which has been quoted, it 
exemplifies all the virtues which it upholds. 

1 If ' sincerity ’ seems too like a moral test, let us say that ‘ art is nothing if 
too obvious '. It is not the artifice as such that we complain of ; but only 
its obtrusion. Aristotle is very definite on this question : ‘ wherefore those 
who practise this artifice must conceal it and avoid the appearance of speaking 
artificially instead of naturally ; for that which is natural persuades, but the 
artificial docs not. For men become suspicious of one whom they think to 
be laying a trap for them, as they are ot mixed wines. Such was the case 
with the voice of Thcodorus as contrasted with that of the rest of the actors ; 
for his seemed to be the voice of the speaker, that of the others the voice of 
someone else. Art is cleverly concealed when the speaker chooses his 
words from ordinary language and puts them together like Euripides, who 
was the first to show the way \ ( [Rhetoric , m. ii. 5-6. Trans. J. H. Freese, 
Loch Library'.) But it is not only a question of words, but also of rhythms ; 
these too must be natural and ordinary, or only strange and remote in a 
subtle recombination of elements natural and ordinary. 
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to a condition of logical, moral, rational or emotional 
satisfaction. The writer submits to a scale of values 
which he finds ready-made in the world he lives in. 
But another type of writer does not wish to measure 
himself against an objective reality ; all he desires is to 
be assured of his own reality, of the positive existence 
of his own individuality and his own unique reactions to 
the phenomenal world. His aim is to project himself., 
to persuade us not to this view or that view of the 
world, but to the microcosm that he himself is. 

Two things are essential to this type of rhetoric : 
sensibility enough to be aware of one’s individual 
reactions, and emotion enough to enlarge this sensibility, 
to magnify and exploit it in the interests of self-projec- 
tion, self-expression, self-' creation '. 

A state of sensibility is generally a state of passivity. 
We receive the impressions which stream in through 
the senses, and our body automatically responds. We 
even go so far as to express a state of satisfaction, or 
some other feeling aroused in us. We look at a land- 
scape, we ' feel ’ obscurely, and then perhaps we say 
‘ How lovely 1 ’ But this is not at all the process of a 
writer bent on self-expression. The obscure feeling 
which he experiences must itself be defined, analyzed 
and described. It must be distinguished from all other 
feelings, whether of the writer or of other people. 

Obscure feelings can be described obscurely, and 
then the result is sentimentality (see p. 166). But the 
writer can also, if he feels strongly enough, that is to 
say, if his sensibility is supported by his emotional 
reactions, find objective equivalents for his feeling. 
He may not be able to define it graphically in the sense 
that one can define a curve or a chord of music ; but he 

H 


jj.r.v. 
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Ktmlhcart, if anybody's teeth should chance to ache, in his play 5 
nor a juggler with a well-educated ape, to come over the chain 
for a King of England, and back again for the Prince, and sit 
still on his arse for the Pope and the King of Spain. None of 
these fine sights ! Nor has he the canvas cut in the night, for 
a hobby-horse-man to creep into his she neighbour, and take his 
leap there. Nothing ! No : an some writer that I know had 
had but the penning o’ this matter, he would have made you 
such a jig-a-jog in the booths, you should have thought an 
.earthquake had been in the Fair ! But these master-poets, they 
will have their own absurd courses; they will be informed of 
nothing. He has (sir reverence) kicked me three or four times 
about the tiring-house, I thank him, for but offering to put 
in with my experience. I’ll be judged by you, gentlemen, 
now, but for one conceit of mine : would not a fine pump 
upon the stage have done well for a property now ? and a 
punk set under upon her head, with her stern upward, and 
have been soused by my witty young masters o’ the Inns of 
Court ? What think you of this for a show, now r lie will not 
hear o’ this 1 I am an ass ! I ! And yet I kept the stage in 
Master Tarlcton’s time, I thank my stars. Ho ! an that man 
had lived to have played in Bc.rthdciv.nu Fair, you should have 
seen him have come in, and have been cozened in the cloth- 
quarter, so finely ! and Adams, the rogue, have leaped and 
capered upon him, and have dealt his vermin about, as though 
they had cost him nothing ! and then a substantial watch 
to have stolen in upon them, and taken them away, with 
mistaking words, as the fashion is the stage-practice. 

Br.s Jot; son, Burthdamnu Fair. 

All the individuality of Ben Jonson is there, and a 
good deal of his personality. But it would be difficult to 
fix these qualities on to particular phrases and periods. 

’ The Bartholomew bird ' a well-educated ape 
‘she neighbour’, ' cozened in the cloth-quarter ‘a sub- 
stantial watch ’ — there is something in the conjoining 
of these words which we can recognize as Jonsonian, 
and what these few words do obviously, many other 
words do subtly. They suggest the person of the 
author — who had, by the way, a theory about this very 



— She has a thousand virtues, Trim ! said my unde Toby — 

Am I to set them down, an* please your honour i quoth the 
corporal. 

— But they must be taken in their ranks, replied my unde 
Toby; for of them all, Trim, that which wins me most, and 
which is a security for ail the rest, is the compassionate turn and 
singular humanity of her character — I protest, added my uncle 
Toby, looking up, as he protested it, towards the top of the 
ceiling — That was I her brother, Trim, a thousandfold, she 
could not make more constant or more tender enquiries after 
my sufferings — though now no more. 

The corporal made no reply to my unde Toby’s protestation, 
but by a short cough — he clipp’d the pen a second time into the 
inkhorn ; and my unde Toby, pointing with the end of his pipe 
as close to the top of the sheet at the left hand corner of it, as 
he could get it — the corporal wrote down the word Humanity 
— thus. 

Prithee, corporal, said my unde Toby, as soon as Trim had 
done it — how often does Mrs. Bridget enquire after the wound 
on the cap of thy knee, which thou received’st at the battle of 
Lanchn ? 

She never, an’ please your honour, enquires after it at all. 

That, corporal, said my unde Toby, with all the triumph 
the goodness of his nature would permit — That shews the 
difference in the character of the mistress and maid — had the 
fortune of war allotted the same mischance to me, M rs. Wadman 
would have enquired into every circumstance relating to it a 
hundred times — She would have enquired, an’ please your 
honour, ten times as often about your honour’s groin — The 
pain. Trim, is equally excruciating, — and Compassion has as 
much to do with the one as tile other — 

— God bless your honour ! cried the corporal — what has a 
woman's compassion to do with a wound upon the cap of a 
man's knee ? had your honour’s been shot into ten thousand 
splinters at the anair of Landen, Mrs. Wadman would have 
troubled her head about it as little as Bridget ; because, added 
the corporal, lowering his voice, and speaking very distinctly, 
as he assigned his reason — 

* The xnee is such a distance from the main body — whereas 
the groin, vour honour knows, is upon the very curtain of the 
plait: 

My uncle Toby gave a long whittle — but in a note which 
could sea tee be heard across the table. 
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Death does not shrink up his human victim at this rate. The 
burnt ashes of a man weigh more in their proportion. 

Had I seen these brick-and-mortar knaves at their process of 
destruction, at the plucking of every panel I should have felt 
the varlets at my heart. I should have cried out to them to 
spare a plank at least out of the cheerful store-room, in whose 
hot window-scat I used to sit and read Cowley, with the grass- 
plat before, and the hum and (lappings of that one solitary wasp 
that ever haunted it about me — it is in mine ears now, as oft as 
summer returns ; or a panel of the yellow room. 

Charles Lame, Last Essays of Elia (Blakesmoor in 
H shire.) 

Rain was universal ; a thick robe of it swept from hill to hill ; 
thunder rumbled remote, and between the ruffled roars the 
downpour pressed on the land with a great noise of eager gob- 
bling, much like that of the swine’s trough fresh filled, as though a 
vast assembly of the hungered had seated themselves clamorously 
and fallen to on meats and drinks in a silence, save of the chaps. 
A rapid walker poetically and humorously minded gathers 
multitudes of images on his way. And rain, the heaviest you 
can meet, is a lively companion when the resolute pacer scorns 
discomfort of wet clothes and squealing boots. South-western 
rain-clouds, too, arc never long sullen : they enfold and will 
have the earth in a good strong glut of the kissing overflow ; 
then, as a hawk with feathers on his beak of the bird in his claw 
lifts head, they rise and take veiled feature in long climbing 
watery lines : at any moment they may break the veil and show 
soft upper cloud, show sun on it, show sky, green near the verge 
they spring from, of the green of grass in early dew ; or, along 
a travelling sweep that rolls asunder overhead, heaven’s laughter 
of purest blue among titanic white shoulders : it may mean fair 
smiling for awhile, or be the lightest interlude; but the watery 
lines, and the drifting, the chasing, the upsoaring, all in a shadowy 
lingering of form, and the animation of the leaves of the trees 
pointing them on, the bending of the tree-tops, the snapping of 
branches, and the hurrahing? of the stubborn hedge at wrestle 
with the Haws, yielding hut a leaf at most, and that on a fling, 
make a glory of* contest and wildness without aid of colour to 
inflame the man who is at home in them from old association 
on road, heath and mountain. Let him be drenched, his heart 
will sing. And thou, triin cockney, that jeerest, consider thy- 
self, to whom it may occur to be out in such a scene, and with 
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reactions to the person, and not to the thing. How 
rarely does the critic see beyond the man Sterne to the 
triumph of his style — the greatest triumph (for flexi- 
bility, for fluidity, for delicacy) in the whole range of 
our prose. But for one erratic genius of this kind 
there are a hundred who adopt a code. It is a more 
possible and a more politic faith : it educes, in minds of 
sufficient humility, the great virtues of tradition. 
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is a piece of affectation and formality the sacred writers arc 
utter strangers to. It is a vain and boyish eloquence ; and as it 
lias always been esteemed below the great geniuses of all ages, 
so much more so, with respect to those writers who were 
actuated by the spirit of infinite wisdom, and therefore wrote 
with that force and majesty with which never man writ. The 
other sort of eloquence is quite the reverse to this, and which 
may be said to be the true characteristic of the holy Scriptures ; 
where the eloquence does not arise from a laboured and far- 
fetched elocution, but from a surprising mixture of simplicity 
and majesty, which is a double character, so difficult to be 
united, that it is seldom to be met with in compositions merely 
human. 

Laurence Sterne, Forty-second Sermon. 

Elegance is a play with words ; wit a play on words. 
Elegance, which is concerned with the position of words, 
disposes them in various 4 figures ' ; and among these 
we may distinguish antithesis , apostrophe , and hypallage. 
Wit is concerned with the meaning of words, which it 
deflects or deforms, as in irony, allusion , parody , parono- 
masia (puns, etc.) and hyperbole . 1 

Elegance is something more than mere affectation ; 
it is deliberately artificial. But it need not be merely 
artificial : the writer of the following artifice pours out 
his figures of speech with a very pleasant gusto : 

Good clothes are the embroidered trappings of pride, and good 
cheer the very cryngo-root of gluttony; so that fine backs and 
fat bellies arc coach-horses to two of the seven deadly sins ; in 
the boots of which coach Lechery and Sloth sit like the waiting- 
maid. In a most desperate state therefore do tailors and cooks 

1 la trc.ribf' on Rhetoric many other fornn both of Elegance and of Wit 
have been dittinRuijhcd ; such a< GKOftscra, arartrv/t.f, < Umax and art:- 
climate, c.f, -trret, Hltitt and ntivic. It n no; iswwiary to define or ilhntrate 
there til detail : thev are mmtlv analytics! definitions if rifective v.nrd-jilajy 
ar.il are rarely used deliberately and categorically be the writer liirr.ic'.!. 
Many yermtmatwnj and combinationt of words within the gritoniaticrl 
structure of the tenter.ee can In; dittinsjaiihcd and defined t but the broad 
distinct tatt here made between Elegir.ee ar.d Wit teetr.i to be the only 
cornual one. 
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wit such as Swift’s, even when engaged on the most 
trivial of subjects, is often a mask for deep feelings : 

Perhaps the critics may accuse me of a defect in my following 
system of polite conversation ; that there is one great ornament 
of discourse, whereof I have not produced a single example ; 
which indeed I purposely omitted, for some reasons that I shall 
immediately offer; and, if those reasons will not satisfy the 
male part of ray gentle readers, the defect may be applied in 
some manner by an appendix to the second edition ; which 
appendix shall be printed by itself, and sold for sixpence, stitched, 
and with a marble cover, that my readers may have no occasion 
to complain of being defrauded. 

The defect I mean is, my not having inserted into the body 
of my book all the oaths now most in fashion for embellishing 
discourse, especially since it could give no offence to the clergy, 
who are seldom or never admitted to these polite assemblies. 
And it must be allowed, that oaths well chosen are not only very 
useful expletives to matter, but great ornaments of style. 

What I shall here offer in my own defence upon this impor- 
tant article, will, I hope, be some extenuation of my fault. 

First, I reasoned with myself, that a just collection of oaths, 
repeated as often as the fashion requires, must have enlarged 
this volume at least to double the bulk, whereby it would not 
only double the charge, but likewise make the volume less 
commodious for pocket carriage. 

Secondly, I have been assured by some judicious friends, that 
themselves have known certain ladies to Hike offence (whether 
seriously or not) at too great a profusion of cursing and swearing, 
even when that kind of ornament was not improperly intro- 
duced, which, I confess, did startle me not a little, having never 
observed the like in the compass of my own several acquaintance, 
at least for twenty years past. . However, I was forced to submit 
to wiser judgments than my own. 

'Thirdly, as this mo»r useful treatise is calculated for all future 
times, I considered, in this maturity of my age, how great a 
variety of oaths I have heard since l began to study the world, 
and to know men and manners. And here I found it to be true, 
what 1 have rend in an ancient poet : 

For, i-.fov'.'.-dnyj, men change their oaths 
As often as they change their clothes. 

In short, oaths are the children of fashion; they are in some 
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fresh, original craving to cat brass fenders or mahogany tables, 
poetry could not express him. If a man, instead of falling in 
love with a woman, fell in love with a fossil or a sea anemone, 
poetry could not express him. Poetry can only express what is 
original in one sense — the sense in which we speak of original 
sin. It is original, not in the paltry sense of being new, but in 
the deeper sense of being old ; it is original in the sense that it 
deals with origins. 

G. K. Chesterton, Robert Browning, p. 99. 1 

But to return to true eloquence : it is subjective in its 
nature, and is * fed by an 'abundant spring It flows 
when some dominant idea has master}* of the mind and 
orders the expression to the single purpose of that idea. 
.Everything, every subordination and subtlety of style, 
is driven into one persuasive unity. 

These three conditions are necessary to Eloquence — 
firstly, an adequate theme ; then a sincere and impas- 
sioned mind ; and lastly a power of sustainment or 
pertinacity. 

It is idle to use eloquence upon a mean subject, for 
the result is always ludicrous. We speak ironically of 
people who ‘ wax eloquent implying that their 
enthusiasm for a particular theme has betrayed them 
into a disproportionate mode of expression : 

He Is about to be struck down. A dark hand, gloved at first 
in folly, now intervenes. Exit Czar. Deliver him ami ail he 
loved to wounds and death, Belittle his efforts, asperse his 
conduct, insult his memory ; but pause then to tell us who else 
was found capable. Who or what could guide the Russian 
Stater Men gifted and daring; men ambitious and fierce; 
spirits audacious and commanding — of these there was no lack. 
But none could answer the few plain questions oil which the 
life and fame of Russia turned. With victory in her grasp she 
fell ut van the earth, devoured alive, like Herod o! old, by worms. 
But not in vain her valiant deeds. The giant mortally stricken 
had just time, with dying strength, to pas-.- the torch eastward 

1 Methuen. 
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the globe, the eye, that most amazing, that stupendous, that 
comprehending, that miraculous organ, the eye is the Proteus 
of the passions, the herald of the mind, the interpreter of the 
heart, and the window of the soul. The world was made for 
the eye and the eye for the world. 

My subject is light, most illustrious sons of literature, intel- 
lectual light. Ah, my philosophical, metaphysical, my classical, 
mathematical, mechanical, my theological, my critical audience, 
my subject is the eye. You are the eye of England ! 

England has two eyes, Oxford and Cambridge. They are 
the two eyes of England, and two intellectual eyes. You are 
the right eye of England, the elder sister in Science. 

The eye is indefatigable. The eye is an angelic faculty. 
The eye in this respect is female. 

Chevalier Taylor’s Oration at Oxford. 

The difference between true and false eloquence is 
easily perceived, and it is only under special conditions, 
such as those created by an excited crowd, that the 
pretence of eloquence can have any efFect. It then 
serves to stir gross and uncriticized emotions into a state 
of self-intoxication which has no relation to the real 
content of the expression. Indeed, such eloquence 
when analyzed will usually be found to consist of 
many high-sounding phrases of little inherent meaning. 
The use of false eloquence is particularly prevalent in 
politics and the press : 

To the Dead asd to the Lmsc. 

On this the ninth anniversary of the Armistice which ended 
the greatest and tiie most fateful of all wars, the heart o! this 
world-wide Empire turns in a special manner to the memory of 
those whose lives were the price of our deliverance. As there 
has been no struggle in our annals so terrible and so exacting, no 
danger so prolonged and imminent, no cause so great, no sucri- 
iices so cruel, and no victory on which larger and more lasting 
issues hung, so there is no day in our calendar like totlais- for 
over four years we stood on the edge of the abyss, oi turn as an 
Empire, as a nation, perhaps of ruin os a race. The men we 
commemorate to-day saved us from that ruin by their death. 
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Eloquence may inhere in a phrase, as ‘ a noble and 
puissant Nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks ’ (Milton), but the 
two first-named conditions of eloquence — an adequate 
theme and a sincere and impassioned mind — really 
imply a mood which is sustained within the extent of the 
subject. An adequate theme, like victory, courage, 
beauty, God, nature, or the infinity of space, cannot be 
confined to a few paltry phrases, but creates a mood of 
expansive fury. 

But there is another reason inherent in the circum- 
stances of eloquence. A noble theme does not 
unite with a sincere and impassioned mind by casual 
chance, but they come together naturally, by a 
process of fruition which is expressed in the word 
character. The French have a phrase, * grandeur 
d’fime which expresses this quality better still , 1 but 
a literal translation, ‘ greatness of soul,’ will not serve 
our purpose very well ; * soul ’ is an abused word, 
and because of the vagueness of its meaning and the 
sentimentality of its emotional associations, is better 
avoided in scientific discussion. And if we carefully 
distinguish our word character not only from its legiti- 
mate homophones, but also from the word personality 
with which it is often loosely interchanged, we shall find 
a firm and proper connotation of great use in the present 
context. 

An individual develops in two ways which are 
most simply regarded as the self-activity of his body, 
and the activity of that body in relation to an outer 
environment. In the first way he feels and thinks 
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rest, leaving me in a still and peaceable sleepe if sleepe it may 
be called, where the Minde awaking is carried with free wings 
from out fleshlie bondage ? For heavy lids had not long 
covered their lights, when mee thought, nay, sure I was, where 
I might discerne all in this great All ; the large cotnpasse of the 
rolling Circles, the brightnesse and continuall motion of those 
Rubies of the Night, which (by their distance) heere below ctn 
not bee perceived ; the silver countenance of the wandring 
Moonc, shining by anothers light, the hanging of the Earth (as 
environed with a girdle of Christall) the Sunnc enthronized 
in the midst of the Planetes, eye of the Heavens, Gemme of 
this precious Ring the World. But whilst with wonder ami 
amazement I gazed on those celestiall Splendors, and the beam- 
ing Lampcs of that glorious Temple (like a poore Countrieman 
brought from his solitaric Mountaines and Flockes, to behold 
the magnificence of some great Citie) There was presented to 
my sight a man, as in the spring of His ycares, with that scife 
same Grace, cornel ie feature, majestickc Looke which the late 

was wont to have : on whom I had no sooner fixed 

mine eyes, when (like one Planet-stroken) I become amazed : 
but Hee with a milde demeanour, and voyce surp;issing all 
humane sweetnesse appeared (mee thought) to say, 

What is it doth thus paine and perplexe thee ? Is it the 
remembrance of Death, the last Period of wretchcdnesse, and 
entrie to these happie places; the Lantcrne which lightened! 
men to see the Misterie of the blessednesse of SpiriteS, and that 
Glorie which transcendeth the Courtaine of things visible r Is 
thy Fortune below on that d.trke Globe, (which scarce by the 
srnalnesse of it appeared! here) so great, that thou art heart- 
broken and dejected to leave it f What if thou wert to leave 

bchinde thee a so glorious in the eye of the World 

(yet but a mote of dust encircled with a pond) as that of mine 
so loving , such great Hopes. These had beetle ap- 

parent occasions of lamenting, & but apparent r Dost thou 
thinkc thou leavcst Life too soone r Dead) is best young ; 
tilings fatre and excellent, are not of long indurance upon Earth. 
Who liveth well, liveth long; Souks most beloved of their 
Maker arc soonest rclecvcd from tile bleeding earo of Life, 
& with almost a spherical! swiftnosc wafted through the Surges 
of Humane miseries. Opinion (that great Enchant rose ana 
ik her of things r ' iJt ;*-> they are, but as they itatii not in 

any thing mote, than in the conceit of Death abused Man ; 
Who must not measure himwifc, and oteernc Ui» estate, alter 
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of them have peace with Man, if Man have peace with Him 
who made the Covenant betweene them and Him. Hee was 
made that hce might in the Glasse of the World behold the 
infinite Goodncssc, Power, Magnificence, and Gloric of his 
Maker, and beholding know, and knowing Love, and loving 
enjoy, and to hold the Earth of him as of his Lord Paramount, 
never ceasing to remember and praise Him. It cxceedeth the 
compassc of Conceit, to thinke that that Wisedomc which made 
everic thing so orderlie in the parts, should make a confusion 
in the whole, and the chiefc Masterpiece ; how bringing forth 
so many excellencies for Man, it should bring fortli Man for 
basenessc and miscric. And no lessc strange were it, that so 
long life should be given to Trees, Bcastcs, and the Birds of 
the Aire, Creatures inferiour to Man, which have lesse use of 
it, and which can not judge of this goodlie I'abrickc, and that 
it should bee denyed to Man : Unlessc there were another 
manner of living prepared for him, in a Place more noble and 
excellent. 

Wm. Drummond of Hawthorn dkn, 

J Cypressc Grove. 

It was as if they had gathered there into a vast deafening 
chorus; I shall never forget how — speaking, that is, for my 
own sense — they filled those vast halls with the influence rather 
of some complicated sound, diffused and reverberant, than of 
such visibilities as one could directly deal with. To distinguish 
among these, in the charged and coloured and confounding air, 
was difficult — it discouraged and defied ; which was doubtless 
why mv impression originally best entertained was that of those 
magnificent parts of the great gallery simply not inviting us to 
distinguish. They only arched over us in the wonder of their 
endless golden riot and relief, figured and flourished in perpetual 
revolution, breaking into great high-hung circles and sym- 
metries of squandered picture, opening into deep outward 
embrasures that threw off the rest of monumental Paris some- 
how as a told story, a sort of wrought effect or bold ambiguity 
for a vista, and yet held it there, at every point, as 3 v.wt bright 
gage, even at moments a felt adventure, of experience. 'I his 
comes to saying that in those beginnings I felt towel: most 
happily cross that bridge over to Style constituted by the won- 
drous Cialrrte u* Apollon, drawn out for me as a long but assured 
initiation, and seeming to form with its supreme cosed ceding 
and inordinately shining parquet a prodigious tube or tunnel 
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dismayed, the tables turned upon him by my so surpassing 
him for straight aggression and dire intention, my visitant 
was already but a diminished spot in the long perspective, the 
tremendous, glorious hall, as 1 say, over the far-gleaming floor 
of which, cleared for the occasion of its great line of priceless 
vitrines down the middle, he sped for his life, while a great 
storm of thunder and lightning played through the deep em- 
brasures of high windows at the right. The lightning that 
revealed the retreat revealed also the wondrous place, and, by 
the same amazing play, my young imaginative life in it of long 
before, the sense of which, deep within me, had kept it whole, 
preserved it to this thrilling use ; for what in the world were the 
deep embrasures and the so polished floor but those of the 
Galerie d’ Apollon of my childhood ? The ‘ scene of something ’ 
I had vaguely then felt it ? Well I might, since it was to be 
the scene of that immense hallucination. 

Henry James, A Small Boy ami Others^ pp. 360-4.* 

These two examples of eloquence are extremely 
different in inspiration, but agree in their rhetorical 
characteristics — in their sustained periods and long 
rhythmical cadences, in their intense or lyrical phrases 
(‘ the silver countenance of the wandring Moone 
‘ a poore countrieman brought from his solitarie 
Mountaines and FJockes * the Cotirtaine of things 
visible ’, ‘ a sphericall swiftnesse ’, ‘ the charged and 
coloured and confounding air ‘ high-hung circles 
and symmetries of squandered picture ', ‘ a vast bright 
gage ‘ the state and ancientry of the whole scene ’), 
anti in 1 the general sense 0/ glory ’ which each passage 
radiates. Eloquence is, indeed, closely related to 
Glory, for one is the expression in deeds, as the other 
is in words, of the same animating principle of human 
conduct. 

s MacU'.ntiU. 
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Europe from Homer and within it the whole of the literature 
of his own country has a simultaneous existence and composes 
a simultaneous order . 1 

In this passage, and more generally in the essay from 
which it is taken, Mr. Eliot has succeeded in showing 
how little tradition is a mere question of blind £ follow- 
ing but is rather the presence in the writer of a par- 
ticular kind of sensibility. It is a sensibility, not only 
to historical continuity, but also to historical wholeness, 
or integrity. To realize this age-long integrity is 
necessarily to feel the irrelevance of those idiosyn- 
crasies upon which, as we saw in Chapter XII, the 
personal writer depends. It is only possible to come 
to this realization by a process of education, by the 
formation of what, in the last chapter, we have described 
as character. Through the interplay of sensibility and 
character there arises this particular style which we 
describe as traditional ; in a more general sense such 
interplay gives rise to the phenomenon of Taste. 

A tradition in prose (as in poetic) style first takes 
shape when a body of critical opinion crystallizes 
around the idiomatic structure of a language. For 
some time influences — personal, imitative, even social 
and religious — have been moulding a language ; a 
point occurs when suddenly it is realized that these 
influences have resulted in an appropriateness : in a 
fit relation of sound, sense and conversational ease. 
Such a moment came in English literature in the 
second half of the seventeenth century, and particularly 
in the person ofDryden, who has been commonly recog- 
nized as the starting point of rise main traditional style 
in English, This is not to say that there were 
» T. $. r.ibt, Tt? SanrJ ifc*.' { ipioj, Mrtfc’jru, n • «*J- 
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it chiefly to consist in the delightful imagining of persons, 
actions, passions, or things. ’Tis not the jerk or sting of an 
epigram, nor the seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis (the 
delight of an ill-judging audience in a play of rhyme), nor the 
Jingle of a more poor paronomasia j neither is it so much the 
morality of a grave sentence, affected by Lucan, but more 
sparingly used by Virgil ; but it is some lively and apt descrip- 
tion, dressed in such colours of speech, that it sets before your 
eyes the absent object, as perfectly, and more delightfully than 
nature. So then the first happiness of the poet’s imagination is 
properly invention,, or finding of the thought ; the second is 
ancy, orthe variation, deriving, or moulding, of that thought, 
as the judgment represents it proper to the subject ; the third is 
eocution, or the art of clothing and adorning that thought, so 
oun and varied, in apt, significant, and sounding words : the 
Quic ness of the imagination is seen in the invention, the 
utility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expression. For 
1 ^ - wo irst . °( these, Ovid is famous amongst the poets ; for 
,‘ l - tter> 'y r S“* Ovid images more often the movements and 
ections or the mind, either combating between two contrary 
passions, or extremely discomposed by one. His words there- 
in 1 ' 0 are the least part of his care > for he pictures nature in 
sor er, with which the study and choice of words is incon- 
s ent. 1 his is the proper wit of dialogue or discourse, and 
onsequently of the Drama, where all that is said is supposed to 
e tie effect of sudden thought ; which, though it excludes not 
ie quickness of wit in repartees, yet admits not a too curious 
e ection of words, too frequent allusions, or use of tropes, or, in 
ne, anything that shows remoteness of thought, or labour in 
. * c writer. On the other side, Virgil speaks not so often to us 
in the person of another, like Ovid, but in his own : he relates 
a ino>t all things as from himself, and thereby gains more 
1 erty than the other, to express his thoughts with all the 
8 nic « of elocution, to write more figuratively, and to confess 
as well the labour as the force of his imagination. 

John Drydbn, Preface to Annus MirabHis. 

Nothing is more pleasant to the fancy, than to enlarge it-seH 
by degrees in its contemplation of the various proportions which 
its Several objects bear to each other, when it compares the body 
f nun to the bulk of the whole earth, the earth to the circle it 
describes round the sun, that circle to the sphere of the n* 
*tats, tire sphere of the fist stars to the circuit ot the wliu.c 
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One who appeared more affected with the narrative than the 
rest, thought it likely, that the hermit would in a few years, go 
back to his retreat, and perhaps, if shame did not restrain, or 
death intercept him, return once more from his retreat into the 
world : * For the hope of happiness ’, said he, ‘ is so strongly 
impressed, that the longest experience is not able to efface it. 
Of the present state, whatever it be, we feel, and arc forced to 
confess, the misery ; yet, when the same state is again at a dis- 
tance, imagination paints it as desirable. But the time will 
surely come, when desire will he no longer our torment, and no 
man shall be wretched hut by his own fault.’ 

‘ This ’, said a philosopher, who had heard him with tokens 
of great impatience, * is the present condition of a wise man. 
The time is already come, when none are wretched but by their 
own fault. Nothing is more idle, than to inquire after happi- 
ness, which nature has kindly placed within our reach. The 
way to be happy is to live according to nature, in obedience to 
that universal and unalterable law with wiiicii every heart is 
originally impressed ; which is not written on it by precept, but 
engraven by destiny) not instilled by education, but infused at 
our nativity. He that lives according to nature will suffer 
nothing from the delusions of hope, or importunities of desire : 
he will receive and reject with equability of temper ; and act or 
suffer as the reason of things shall alternately prescribe. Other 
men may amuse themselves with subtle definitions, or intricate 
ratiocination. Let them learn to be wise bv easier means : let 
them observe the hind of the forest, and the linnet of the grove : 
let them consider the life of animals, whose motions arc regulated 
by instinct ; they obey their guide and arc happy. Let us there- 
fore, at length, cease to dispute, and learn to live; throw awav 
the encumbrance of precepts, which they who utter them with 
so much pride and pomp do not understand, and carry with us 
this simple and intelligible maxim, That deviation front nature 
is deviation from happiness.' 

When he had spoken, he looked round him with a placid air, 
and enjoyed the consciousness of his own beneficence. 1 Sir \ 
said the prince, with great modesty, * as I, like all the rc-e of 
mankind, am desirous of felicity, my closest attention has been 
fixed upon your discourse: I doubt not the truth of a per! shut 
which a man so learned has so confidently advanced. Let me 
only know what it is to live according to nature.’ 

* Wh.cn I find young men <0 humble and so docile % said the 
philosopher, ‘ J can deny them no information which my >tadits 
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as the loss of time was more irretrievable. Experience showed 
me the use of grafting my private consequence on the importance 
of a great professional oody j the benefits of those firm con- 
nexions which are cemented by hope and interest, by gratitude 
and emulation, by the mutual exchange of sendees and favours. 
From the emoluments of a profession I might have derived an 
ample fortune, or a competent income, instead of being stinted 
to the same narrow allowance, to be increased only by an event 
which I sincerely deprecated. The progress and trie knowledge 
of our domestic disorders aggravated my anxiety, and I began to 
apprehend that I might be left in my old age without the fruits 
cither of industry or inheritance. 

Edward Giheon, Memoirs of my Life and Writings, 

If any man had a right to look down upon the lower accom- 
plishments as beneath his attention, it was certainly Michel 
Angelo : nor can it be thought strange, that such a mind should 
have slighted or have been withheld from paying due attention 
to all those graces and embellishments of art, which have diffused 
such lustre over the works of other painters. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that together with these, 
which we wish he had more attended to, lie has rejected all the 
false, though specious ornaments, which disgrace the works of 
even the most esteemed artists ; and, I will venture to say, that 
when those higher excellencies are more known and cultivated 
by the artists and patrons of arts, his fame and credit will increase 
with our increasing knowledge. His name will then be held 
in the same veneration as it was in the enlightened age of Leo 
the Tenth ; and it is remarkable that the reputation of this 
truly great man has been continually declining as the art itself 
has declined. For I must remark to you, that it has long been 
much on the decline, and that our only hope of its revival will 
consist in your being thoroughly sensible of its deprivation and 
decay. It is to Michel Angelo that we owe even the existence 
of Raifaclle ; it is to him Raffaclle owes the grandeur of his 
style. He was taught by him to elevate his thoughts, and to 
conceit e his subjects with dignity. His genius, however, 
formed to blaw and to shine, might, like sire in combustible 
matter, for ever have lain dormant, if it had not caught a spark 
by its contact with Michel Angelo ; and though it never burs: 
out with his extraordinary heat and vehemence, yet it must be 
acknowledged to be a more pure, regular, and chaste nunc. 
Though our judgment must, upon the whole, decide in favour 
x.jea* o 
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produce did not continue to manifest themselves. They were 
still produced, hut not by him. The rain still fell on the thirsty 
ground : the sun still pursued his daily, and the moon her 
nightly journey across the sky : the silent procession of the 
seasons still moved in light and shadow, in cloud and sunshine 
across the earth : men were still born to labour and sorrow, and 
still, after a brief sojourn here, were gathered to their fathers in 
the long home hereafter. AH things indeed went on as before, 
yet all seemed different to him from whose eves the old scales 
find fallen. For he could no longer cherish the pleasing illusion 
that it was he who guided the earth and the heaven in their 
courses, and that they would cease to perform their great 
evolutions were he to take his feeble hand from the wheel. In 
the death of his enemies and his friends he no longer saw a 
proof of the resistless potency of his own or of hostile enchant- 
ments ; he now knew that friends and foes alike had succumbed 
to a force stronger than any that he could wield, and in obedience 
to a destiny which he was powerless to control. 

StH James G. Frazer, The Geldnt Ihugh, pp. 56-7, 

Abridged Edition. 1 

It is impossible, in the course of these short extracts, 
to feel the full flow of a traditional stvle. As we read 
an author, say Drydcn or Addison or Gibbon, a distinct 
knowledge of the pattern of his style is formed in our 
mind. Arid between such authors as I have quoted 
one can easily perceive a similarity of pattern. It is 
not only a similarity, but also a development. At each 
chance of author the pattern, though formed of the same 
elements, is given a slight turn, which wc may ascribe 
to the author’s personality. But the author is conscious 
all the time of a certain objective mould into which he 
is content to fit as much of his expression as the. mould 
will take. Here and there a phrase slips over, such as 
4 yet admits not n too curious election of words \ — 
which is purely Drydcn "s, or 4 to unbend their minds, 
and compart: their opinions \ 4 the consciousness of his 

* Mifjftjgjn. 

a ? 


s:,V3. 
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and waywardness ; the universal alone is stable, and a 
universal style is an impersonal style. That tradition 
is not the only discipline is proved by such writers as 
Swift and the author of Erewhon , whose discipline is 
really extra-literary — a disciple of mind rather than of 
expression, of science rather than of taste. But this 
latter kind of control is only possible to rare individuals, 
to whom it comes by nature rather than by training. 
Less talented writers will, like Gibbon or like Steven- 
son, set themselves a standard and sedulously ape it. 
Such dependence has serious defects. It leads to a 
mechanical structure, to timidity of phrasing (a timidity 
not inconsistent with an occasional kick over the traces) 
and rigidity of rhythm. It is apt to sacrifice fluidity 
to formality. It is obvious that a tradition which can 
control personality in the interests of uniformity can 
also mark the absence of personality by wearing the 
outer garments of such an uniformity. Given an easy 
command of words, it is not difficult to build them into 
a shoddy structure which in appearance at least is 
indistinguishable from real architecture. Nothing, in 
any art, is so easy to fake as the grand manner. Cole- 
ridge perceived this : 

After the Revolution, the spirit of the nation became much 
more commercial than it had been before ; a learned body, or 
derby, as Mich, gradually disappeared, and literature in general 
began to be addressed to the common miscellaneous public. 
That public had become accustomed to, and required, a strong 
stimulus ; and to meet the requisitions of the public ta-tc, a 
style was produced which !>v combining lutoncs* of thought 
with singularity and excess of manner of wvpro-hm, was calcu- 
lated at once to soothe ignorance and to flatter vanity, "i he 
thought was carefully kept down to the immediate apprehension 
of the commonest understanding, and the drew was as arniondy 
arranged far the purpose of making the thought appear some- 
thing '.cry profound, 'The essence of this style conn -ted in a 



CHAPTER XV 
CONCLUSION 

There is a famous passage in the Biographic. Litcrarm 
where Coleridge, speaking of the poet’s ‘ images ’, 
remarks that these do not of themselves characterize 
the poet — * They become proofs of original genius only 
so far as they are modified by a predominant passion, or 
by associated thoughts or images awakened by that 
passion '. Coleridge had in mind the unity of a poetic 
composition, and he contends that such unity is imposed 
on the poet’s expression only by virtue of a sustained 
mood or passion. What Coleridge had in mind on an 
intense scale for the individual composition, and for 
poetry, 1 wish to extend on a less intense scale to the 
general conspectus of a writer’s prose. I wish to 
say, adopting Coleridge's phrase, that all the modes of 
rhetoric which we have been considering become proofs 
of original genius only so far as they are modified by a 
predominant passion in the writer. The sense of the 
quality of words ; the rise of appropriate epithets and 
images ; the organization of the period, the paragraph 
and the plot ; the arts of exposition and of narrative ; 
all the gifts of thought and sensibility — these arc only 
dry perfections unless they are moved by a spirit which 
is neither intelligence nor emotion, but the sustained 
power of reason. And by reason in this context I 
do not mean ratiocination or rationality, but, as 1 have 
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